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Events of ihe Geek. 


‘ Tue Reichstag, at the end of last and the beginning 
of this week, passed through an acute and prolonged 
crisis, which means that it intends to control German 
policy, and to set up the reality of Parliamentary 
government. It is a threefold crisis, which aims at 
internal reform, a change in the ministerial personnel, 
and an early peace. Underneath it lies the perception 
that peace and democracy are related terms. It has all 
gone on behind closed doors, partly in the Main Com- 
mittee of the Reichstag, and partly in party and group 
meetings. Our news of it arrives in a filtered form 
through English correspondents in Holland, and most 
of them seem to have instructions to pick out for choice 
the least hopeful accounts of it from the most reactionary 
German newspapers. Its starting point was a bold and 
evidently brilliant speech by Herr Erzberger, a pro- 
minent Leader of the Left Wing of the Clerical Centre. 
He was lately in Vienna, and may reflect also the recent 
activity of the Vatican on behalf of peace. But what- 
ever foreign support this movement may have, it is 
well to remember that the Centre, though on the whole 
a Conservative Party, is also a decidedly popular party, 
which represents the Catholic masses of South Germany 
and reflects their longing for peace. 

* * * 

Herr ErzBerGER seems to have delivered a frontal 
attack on the delusive optimism nourished by the experts 
as to the probable results of the U-boat campaign. He 
went on to attack the Chancellor and the Marine 
Department, and called for internal reform and peace 
without annexations. What was evidently a very 
electrical debate brought him support from all quarters. 
The Centre leader, Dr. Spahn, hedged at first, but later, 
in its party meetings, most of the Centre rallied to the 








insurgents. During this debate the Chancellor spoke 
briefly, and his reserve made a deplorable impression. 
Party meetings went on over the week-end, and a big 
Block was constituted of the Centre, the Majority 
Socialists, the National Liberals, and the “ Radicals.’’ 
The weakness of this combination is that it excludes the 
Minority Socialists and includes the National Liberals, 
a party dominated by the metallurgical interests and 
closely linked to the six Economic Unions which wanted 
to annex Belgium and Northern France. Its leader said 
in the debate, however, that though the Unions wanted 
these things, they would not prolong the war to achieve 
them. Thus even the National Liberals recognize the 
complete failure of the war on its aggressive side. The 
debate was resumed again on Monday with like results, 
and was adjourned on a motion by a Socialist Deputy, 
Ebert, which seems to have meant that the Reichstag 
Committee would not meet again until the Chancellor 
was prepared to give it satisfactory explanations. 
* * * 

MEanwWBILE the revolt of the Reichstag was taken 
seriously by the rulers of Germany, as the very similar 
revolts of the Duma never were. The Hohenzollerns 
are a more adaptable, capable race than the Romanoffs. 
The Crown Council (a combination of the Imperial and 
Prussian Ministries), which very rarely meets, has had 
two sittings, with the Kaiser in the chair, and the 
Crown Prince has been summoned to Berlin. This latter 
detail suggests that the Kaiser is about to make per- 
manent constitutional concessions. For this he may 
wish to have the assent of his heir, and it is 
said to have been refused. It is added that all 
the Ministers of both Governments have placed their 
resignations in the Cl incellor’s hands, and the doubtful 
point is whether he hi:aself will also go. If he falls, 
it may not be a good sign, for it is the National Liberals 
who chiefly desire his removal. Herr Zimmermann 
(Foreign Secretary) is much spoken of as his successor, 
a good choice for the purposes of internal reform, as to 
which he is a radical, but a bad choice in view of his 
responsibility for the Mexican intrigue. He is an 
energetic man of comparatively humble origin. It seems 
clear that the reactionary Ministers will go, and that 
the programme of domestic reform will be hurried on. 
It is too soon to guess how deep the modification of 
policy will cut. Germany, however, is taking a long, 
probably a decisive, step towards Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. If she achieves it, it will also be a long move to 


peace. 


* * + 

Tue Socialist parties continue to lay their proposals 
for peace before the neutral intermediaries at Stockholm. 
M. Vandervelde, on behalf of the Belgian Socialists 
outside Belgium, has sent in an eloquent document, 
which lays claim to the territory of Luxembourg and to 
some Walloon villages beyond the old frontier, and 
further declines to meet the German Majority in Con- 
ference. The French Party has sent in a united declara- 
tion—its ‘“‘ minority ’’ is now leading—of which as yet 
we have only a summary. It accepts the principle of 
a plébiscite for Alsace-Lorraine. The most remarkable 
document of the whole series is that of the German 
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Minority. It is advanced (as the Majority also was) in 
its international programme, but, unlike the Majority, 
it takes an unhesitatingly objective view of territorial 
questions. It agrees to the settlement of the whole 
Alsace-Lorraine question by “a direct and free vote ”’ 
of its population. Even more startling is the readiness 
to agree to the reunion of the Poles, and to face the loss 
of Posen and Galicia. For the Balkans it proposes a 
Republican Federation, and agrees to the union within 
it of the whole Serb race. On the Colonial question it 
is opposed, in theory, to any conquests or to the holding 
of any colonies, save on the basis of their “ free-self- 
determination ’’: this seems to mean that it does not 
regard German Colonial rule as legitimate, but would 
object equally to our annexation of their colonies. It 
aims at a common international programme and a settle- 
ment irrespective of the military position, and looks to 
each Socialist party to enforce it by resolute opposition 
to its Government. One interesting detail in its peace 
programme for the future is the enfranchisement of 
women. 
* « + 

Tue most important of the air raids in this country 
took place on Saturday morning. Twenty-two German 
machines, many of them of the Gotha bombing type, 
crossed the Essex coast line about 9.30 a.m. in two 
squadrons. It is supposed that they followed the northern 
bank of the Thames for some distance, effected a 
junction outside London, and then began to cross it 
from north-west to south-east. They remained over the 
city for about a quarter of an hour. In the clear air 
they seemed to be flying very low and very slowly. The 
guns could be heard, and the woolly puffs of the shells 
seen exploding about the squadron. The raiders 
preserved perfect formation, and apparently undisturbed 
by our aerial defences, did their best to achieve their 
destined purpose before turning homewards. The 
fighting machines hung on the outskirts of the squadron. 
But the apparent leisureliness of the flight over London, 
and the implied daring in the raiders, are far removed 
from reality. The machines -were flying at seventy to 
eighty miles an hour at a height never less than two 
and a-half miles, and the space covered by the squadron 
may be gathered from the reports of damage and 
casualties. The Prime Minister stated that only 2 tons 
of explosive were dropped, though each of the bombing 
machines carried 800 lbs., and it is difficult to understand 
how the estimate was made. 

* « x 


TuereE has been no information as to the damage 
done; but the casualties were fortunately smaller than 
on the occasion of the last raid upon London. In the 
Metropolitan area there were forty killed, five being 
children, and 194 were injured, fifty-two being children. 
In the Isle of Thanet there were three killed and three 
injured. The low casualty list is not due to caution or 
fear on the part of the people. Many persisted in 
remaining in the streets watching the raiders, and it is 
a fortunate chance that more were not injured, either by 
the raiders or by our own guns. The dominant feeling 
was one of surprise and fierce indignation that a 
squadron should be allowed such immunity over Lon- 
don. Thus assailed, the Government ran to earth with 
the device of a Secret Session and a refusal to disclose 
anything, even our own losses. The result was merely to 
add a touch of alarm to public sentiment, for no good 
reason existed why the subject should not be fully dis- 
cussed in public, as presumably it will be after all. Only 
three of the raiders were destroyed, and these at sea; but 
of the protecting squadrons sent to cover the retreat six 
machines were destroyed and one injured. But we also 
lost two airmen. One of these, Second Lieut. J. E. 
Young, is described by his Major as having flown “ almost 
single-handed into the midst of the 22 machines.”” Why 
was he permitted to go up on a venture of certain death? 

* “ * 


In his reply to a message of congratulation from 
General Sir William Robertson, General Brussiloff 
said: “ All my efforts will be directed to the development 
of the operations which have begun with the object of 





obtaining, with the help of our brave Allies, a decisive 
victory over the common enemy.’’ The sentence gives 
the orientation of the Russian offensive which is 
beginning to develop on the lines of last year’s campaign. 
It is cast on bold and ambitious lines; but at present 
they seem none too ambitious for the achievement. It 
was clear that General Brussiloff would open up as big 
a sector of the Front as possible, and then set his 
generals assaulting now here, now there, until not only 
one part, but the whole Front would give way. The 
first blows of the offensive were aimed at Kovel, and at 
Brzezany and its immediate neighborhood. This week 
has seen the thrust applied farther south. The con- 
formation of the Front about this area should be noticed. 
It may be conceived as roughly running north and south 
until it begins to touch the Carpathians, when it turns 
south-east and eventually eastward across Moldavia to 
the Danube. 


* * * 


Eacu of the thrusts of the offensive is striking 
across the north and south sector of the line from the 
east, and the cutting of the enemy lines inte 
two or more sectors is by no means a distant 
prospect unless Hindenburg chooses to fall back. 
But if he should accept this bad alternative, it 
will not only lay a greater strain on his already over- 
burdened troops, but will necessitate a readjustment in 
Rumania. The events of the week have brought such 
possibilities nearer than would have seemed possible a 
week ago. General Korniloff, the former Governor of 
Petrograd, opened his offensive in the region of Stanislau 
on Saturday. The enemy reported severe hand-to-hand 
fighting, under which they were compelled to give 
ground. The area of attack seems to have been the 
twenty miles lying below the Dniester near Halicz, where 
last year’s offensive was brought to a halt. On Sunday 
the whole of the sector was forced, and a string of 
villages, with Jesupol, fell into the hands of our Ally. 
The cavalry at once took up the pursuit, and forced back 
the enemy a distance of seven miles. The success was 
developed with energy 

. * * 


Haticz, the important Dniester bridgehead, whichis 
the key to the southern approach to Lemberg, was at 
once in danger. Its position was turned by the Russian 
troops marching to the west of it, and on Tuesday 
General Tcheremisoff entered the town. In the three 
days fighting the Russians had advanced to a depth of 
fifteen miles on a front of thirty miles, had captured 
10,000 prisoners and eighty guns with a great amount 
of stores. The enemy seems to have evacuated Halicz 
in good order, and though he left guns and stores he did 
not stay to lose more troops. The Austrians are being 
followed up, and they have apparently been compelled 
to cross the Lomnica stream. Kalusz, but three days ago 
the headquarters of the enemy’s army, has been taken, 
and it is not clear whether General Korniloff has not 
completely cut off the army north of the Dniester from 
that to the south. The speed of this advance is com- 
parable with that of last year’s offensive, and if it con- 
tinues at the same pace and impetus Lemberg is bound 
to fall in the near future. General Korniloff’s order 
of the day is said to have been, “ Carry with you freedom 
to all nations, happiness and justice, to all who work.” 
A revolutionary army marches well to such calls, and 
the German Staff will find it hard to cope with soldiers 
so inspired. 

* * * 

Tue Germans have made the first successful attack 
for months on the British lines. The sector chosen for 
assault was similar to that near Soissons, where, in 
January, 1915, von Kluck secured a tactical victory over 
the French. It is the small strip of ground west of 
Lombartzyde, which lies north of the Yser. After 
twenty-four hours’ bombardment, the Germans, having 
levelled the defences but recently taken over by us, and 
destroyed the bridges across the Yser, attacked or a front 
of 1,400 yards, and pressed back the troops some 600 
yards to the river. They now hold the right bank of the 
river, and they claim to have taken 1,250 prisoners and 
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to have inflicted heavy loss on the defenders of this 

sector. The success is disturbing, but not of great, 

importance. <A local advance can always be achieved 

under the correct conditions, and the only reason why 

we feel any surprise is that it is now so rare for the 

Germans to achieve any such success against the British. 
* * * 


THe Government has completely mishandled the 
Mesopotamian scandal. Instead of meeting the storm 
which followed the Commission’s report, it has run 
to shelter under a second inquiry. The form of this 
new investigation proved to be impossible, and in Thurs- 
day’s debate Sir John Simon and other speakers tore 
it to pieces. Under the precedent of the Military Act 
of 1916, which probed the trumpery affair 
of Lieutenant Barratt and Mrs. Cornwallis West, 
it proposed to set up a fundamentally military tribunal 
(three military men and two judges) to re-try the whole 
case, and report on the guilty parties. The proceeding 
is open to every kind of objection. Feather-bed soldiers 
are not proper judges of great political issues on which 
Parliament—the highest Court in the land—has already 
reported, or of the statesmen involved in them, and in 
any case the Barratt precedent cannot be used for the 
trial of civilians. The whole method smells of evasion. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain has properly resigned, and 
in the act has exculpated almost every party to the 
tragedy of the expedition. Mr. Balfour went further 
still, and, in an ecstasy of Old Gangism, declared that he 
indicted the Commission more than the officials. We 
agree that Lord Hardinge and Sir William Meyer have 
been unjustly or excessively blamed, and that the case 
for the defence of individuals has been incompletely 
heard. But we draw the line at the conclusion which the 
Government are working into the public mind, that this 
cruel and horrible bungle was conducted by a set of 
Admirable Crichtons. 

* % * 

Ovr Foreign Office has yet to learn that the adoption 
of public diplomacy, which the practice of Russia and 
America has made inevitable, involves also truthful 
diplomacy. Lord Robert Cecil gave the House of 
Commons, as the explanation of the non-participation of 
Russia in our intervention in Greece, the statement that 
‘“ for military reasons’’ the Russian Government 
requested that its military contingent should be with- 
drawn from the Pireus. Unfortunately for the Foreign 
Office, a public Note from the Russian Government has 
given its real reason. It had, it states, no wish to 
support King Constantine, but it held that the Greek 
people should be left to choose its own form of govern- 
ment, and to name its King, if it wanted a King. 


* * * 


In this matter we recognize that our diplomacy is 
in a difficulty. Though in fact it has been governed by 
military exigencies, it has taken its stand on the old 
treaties which make Britain, France, and Russia the 
‘‘ protecting Powers ’’ of Greece. We deny that these 
treaties convey any guarantee of the Greek Constitution, 
but they do commit us to maintain the Greek State as 
an independent hereditary monarchy. It is question- 
able if our action has been even formally regular, partly 
because the assent of all three Powers is requisite for 
any action, and partly because a hereditary monarchy 
does not usually mean the succession of the younger son. 
Actually it has not been democratic, because the 
Venizelists may not be the majority, and also because 
(if they are the majority) they certainly want a Republic. 
The whole fabric of these treaties is obsolete, nor is this 
type of ‘‘ protection ’’ really compatible with independ- 
ence. The Greek question must be raised at the settle- 
ment. Our special protection ought then to lapse, and 
be replaced by that of the whole League of Nations, and 
the Greek people ought then, with the guarantee of the 
League, to be free to choose their form of government. 
Meanwhile, we deeply regret that Lord Robert Cecil, to 
whom we look to maintain our better tradition in this 
Government, has given an inaccurate account of the 
Russian attitude. These methods will not improve our 
standing in Petrograd. 





THE admissions and concessions of Mr. Prothero, as 
well as the voting of members, are a telling commen- 
tary upon the Corn Production Bill—the Bonus on 
Profiteering Bill would be a better name for it—-which 
entered this week on its Committee Stage. The closer it 
is examined, the worse it looks. Mr. Alexander Shaw 
directed a fatal shaft against the heart of the measure 
when he asked, “ Why did the Government drag the 
normal production of the country into the Bill at all?”’ 
Or convert the ordinary farmer into a “licensed 
profiteer’’? In his reply to the amendment substitut- 
ing an acre basis for a production and sale basis, and 
confusing the guarantee to acreage in excess of the 1914 
cultivation, Mr. Prothero gave away the whole case. He 
threw over the pretence that three million fresh acres 
could be ploughed up for wheat or other corn crops, 
admitted the fatal defect of the Bill in the temptation 
to farmers to “do’’ the Government, and in failing to 
secure an adequate and sure quid pro quo for the State 
guarantee. The fact became transparent that the 
finance of the Bill is first and foremost a dole to the 
‘ agricultural interests,’ and only secondarily a stimulus 
to grow more food. Mr. Prothero’s acceptance of an 
amendment adopting the acreage basis leaves this central 
vice untouched, and the defence of a subsidy for acres 
already under cultivation, on the ground that it will 
evoke more intensive cultivation, deceives nobody. The 
power of the landed politicians was most clearly shown 
in a defeat of the amendment, accepted by Mr. Prothero, 
securing to the Government the right to purchase the 
subsidized goods at the minimum prices fixed by the 
Act. The landlords and farmers stand by their right to 


loot. 
* * * 


WE drew attention the other day to the attempt 
of the “ Morning Post’’ to discredit the Petrograd 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates by 
suggesting that the Executive were largely made up of 
Jews and pro-Germans. Now the “ Bourse Gazette ’”’ 
has thrown interesting light on the source of this 
information. The Odessa Council has discovered a 
similar falsification of the names of members of the 
Council given in a document secretly circulated by a 
little bond of officers. These lists contained the 
names of persons who do not belong to the Coun- 
cil, and do not even live in Russia, and others, 
like Lenin, falsely said to be of foreign origin. Is 
this, then, the source of the ‘ Morning Post’s ’’ informa- 
tion? If it is, the attention of our Government should 
be directed to the matter. There is no excuse for these 
wanton libels, for lists of the Executive Committee of the 
C.W.S.D. were published with the Council’s officials. 
From these the correspondent of the ‘‘ Post ’’ would have 
seen that the Executive consisted, not of 18 members, but 
of over 90, including 


(1) Members of the Social Democratic Party and of 
the late Duma. 

(2) Representatives of the Sociaiist and Democratic 
parties. 

(3) Ten members of the Workmen’s Section and ten 
members of the Soldiers’ and Officers’ Section of the 
Council 

(4) Delegates from large trade union organizations 

(5) Representatives of nine District Conferences of 
Provincial Councils of W. and 8S. Delegates. 


There are also in the Executive Committee of 
C.W.S.D. five Cabinet Ministers (of the present Rus- 
sian Government), two under-secretaries, members of 
the Duma, distinguished members of the Russian bar, 
and prominent political writers. 


* * * 


A RECENT number of THE Nation contained the 
statement that at a neutral meeting a Lord Mayor of 
Belfast had refused to shake hands with a Lord Mayor 
of Dublin. We are now assured that no such incident 
took place. We fully accept and gladly publish the 
correction, the more so as the denial is evidence of the 
growing spirit of tolerance in new Ireland, north and 
south. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


“PEACE WITH DEMOCRACY.” 


Prace is a word which in most languages is commonly 
coupled with something else. The reason is, we suppose, 
that to desire simple peace would expose the speaker to 
a charge of cowardice. So it happens that what parties 
and leaders ask for is usually peace with honor, or peace 
with victory. The strikers in Berlin the other day 
wanted peace with bread. The popular parties in the 
Reichstag have evolved a more significant formula: 
they ask for peace with democracy. The tones are milder ; 
the gestures more restrained; the range of thinking 
more pedestrian; but the meaning is not substantially 
different from the central thought of the Russian 
Revolution. It has at last dawned on the average party 
politician in Germany that the self-government of 
nations, and more particularly of his own nation, may 
be the only key to confidence between them in the 
future, and, therefore, to an early and a true peace. 

A month ago there was no coherent and determined 
coalition of the party groups. What one found in the 
moderately progressive newspapers was merely a rather 
helpless preliminary discussion of the prospects of 
forming a Block. Some objected to the Clerical 
Centre and some to the Socialist Majority, while others 
doubted (very naturally) whether the National Liberals 
meant business. That party, which used to be hypnotized 
by Bismarck, has in part been purchased by Krupp. 
The scope of the resolutions adopted by the All-party 
Committee (not unlike the Speaker’s Conference) which 
was discussing constitutional reform, was timid and 
disappointing. What seems to have happened in the 
interval is that a perception became general of the 
connection between constitutional reform and peace. 
The abler German Progressives (Dr. Rohrbach, for 
example) understood even before the war that the 
unpopularity of their country in the world was largely 
the consequence of its semi-feudal social structure and 
ultra-Conservative Constitution. They seem of late to 
have grasped the fact that these peculiarities of theirs 
delay peace, and will eventually make difficult a good 
and healing peace. Herr Scheidemann, after a salutary 
stay in the neutral atmosphere of Stockholm, came back 
profoundly impressed by the fact that spontaneous 
democratic reform would do much more for Germany 
than the torpedo or the airship. An influential group 
of Prussian Conservatives had just sent a memorial to 
the Kaiser begging him hasten the reform of the Prus- 
sian franchise. These were significant symptoms, but 
it was not from Radicals or Socialists or enlightened 
Conservatives that the decisive push came. It was due 
to Herr Erzberger and the Left Wing of the Clerical 
Centre. 

The Centre is one of those German institutions which 
a foreigner understands with difficulty. It has no fixed 
political principles. It is the Catholic Party, and it 
exists for the defence of the Church. Voters are born 
into its ranks, while other parties must recruit. It 
neither gains nor loses adherents, and its Parliamentary 
strength varies very little, and then only as the result 
of second ballots, according as other parties support or 
oppose its candidates. Its intellectual outlook is, on the 
whole, Conservative, but it is none the less a popular 
party, supported by masses of peasant voters, and even 
by some industrial workers. Its Conservatism, such as 
it is, differs fundamentally from that of the Prussian 
Junker or Capitalist. In matters of taxation and food 
prices it often takes a relatively democratic line, and in 
the famous Election of 1907 it stood with the Socialists 
against Imperialism. Its mentality is, on the whole, 
South German, and it has always had a strong Left Wing. 
It commonly holds the balance in the Reichstag between 
Left and Right, and sells its support to the Government, 
partly for considerations affecting the Church, and 
partly, it must be added, for more material things— 
posts, preferment, and the like. Its attitude during the 
war was one of commonplace patriotism, and Herr 





Erzberger, in particular, was active abroad as an 
unofficial diplomatic agent. 

None the less, it is a party fairly close to the people ; 
it has felt of late their urgent passion for peace, and 
realized, at least in its Left Wing, that peace is bound 
up with the coming of democracy at home, and the 
renunciation of conquests abroad. The recent pressure 
(visible in several countries) from the Vatican may 
have helped to give it courage. Some articles in 
its Munich organs have lately argued for peace in a strain 
that suggested direct inspiration from the Catholic 
hierarchy. Another source of its present activity is 
undoubtedly to be sought in Vienna. Count Czernin 
and the Emperor Kar] began their propaganda for an 
early peace, which shall be a “ victory for reason,’’ long 
before the present Russian offensive, but that offensive 
may well have given it urgency. The South Germans 
have never wholly lost the habit of looking to Vienna 
as a more congenial centre than Berlin, and Herr 
Erzberger’s recent contact with the Viennese Court is no 
secret. A popular desire for peace in South Germany 
has found its natural instrument in this opportunist and 
by no means un-democratic Centre Party, and its own 
leanings have been stimulated and perhaps directed first 
by the Pope and then by the Emperor. Catholicism 
has, like Socialism, an international character. 

What Herr Erzberger did was apparently to break 
down the veil of silence and illusion which falls more 
or less on all representative chambers during war-time. 
He had his reward. Men of a less independent stamp 
rallied to him, and in the end the official chiefs of his 
party, who began by disowning him, were forced to follow 
him. During the days of this hot crisis the Block was 
constituted, of which so far there had only been impotent 
talk. It resembled the old Duma Block, excluding only 
the Jingo Conservatives at one end, and the Minority 
Socialists at the other, and, like the Duma Block, what 
it chiefly desires is a Parliamentary Ministry. The 
Chancellor seems to have turned it against himself, not 
so much by direct opposition, as by the attitude of 
reserve, of balancing, of “ wait-and-see,’’ which all Par- 
liaments find irritating when they feel at last that the 
moment has come for action. He would not say “no 
annexations,’’ nor would he proclaim definite annexa- 
tions; he did not oppose internal reform, but neither 
would he hasten it. The Chancellor is to-day what he 
has always been, a weak, rather well-meaning, even a 
mildly Liberal figure, not in his own person actively 
bellicose, whose fate it is to be pushed alternately by 
militarists and pacifists, by Junkers, and by democrats. 
He upsets a Tirpitz only to fall victim to a Hindenburg ; 
he works for peace, only to be driven into war. He 
dreads the “dark forces,’’ but can never bring himself 
unreservedly to trust the people. It is easy to under- 
stand him; his type can hesitate in any language. 
Equivocal as his position has always been, there is no 
doubt that, as his own countrymen saw him, he was 
poised rather to the Left than to the Right. The Junkers 
have steadily worked to overthrow him, while the 
Majority Socialists tried hard to compromise him into 
courage, by proclaiming at the most inconvenient 
moments that he is virtually one of themselves. Their 
patience, however, gave out some months ago. What 
the Chancellor has to deal with at the moment is a 
recrudescence of the belief that a “German peace’’ is 
possible. The clever expert demonstrates with con- 
jectural figures that Ergland can be starved out by the 
U-boats, much as his compeer in this country used to 
prove that “ attrition ’’ would reduce the German Army 
to a minus quantity towards the end of October, 1915. 
When other experts proved that Russia was now a 
negligible military factor doomed to spontaneous decom- 
position, the conclusion seemed to follow that “a peace 
of renunciation’? would be a treason to German 
destinies. These popular delusions helped to keep alive 
the designs of the metallurgical capitalists who aimed at 
annexations. It is possible that this optimistic tendency 
may have been backed by some heavy-handed interven- 
tion on the part of Hindenburg and Ludendorff, whom 
the Chancellor had shortsightedly turned into demi- 
gods when he wanted to use them to get rid of Tirpitz 
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and Falkenhayn. Between an insurgent Reichstag, on 
the one hand, and military bluffs, on the other, the 
Chancellor hesitated, and was very nearly lost. 
Korniloff’s push may have come at the critical moment 
to prove that the optimists were wrong. 

How this crisis will end we can as yet only conjecture. 
It is not a revolutionary nor an anti-dynastic nor even 
a radical movement. It is a moderately Liberal, 
moderately pacific Parliamentary revolt. None the less 
it seems to us the most hopeful thing that has happened 
in Germany for a generation. The hopeless thing in 
Germany was not its undemocratic constitution, but its 
undemocratic Reichstag. Its middle parties, armed as 
they were with full control over taxation, could at any 
time have won responsible government. if they had ever 
wished to win it. They did not combine, because they 
lacked this motive for combination. It seems at last that 
they have achieved it. It is probable that they will now 
get a Parliamentary Coalition Ministry, and that the 
promised reform of the Prussian franchise and other 
anomalies will be hastened. That means, as the honestly 
Radical “ Berliner Tageblatt ’’ says, that the weakness of 
the Pan-Germans has been finally exposed. We do not 
greatly care whether the Reichstag adopts the formula 
‘a defensive war ’’ in preference to “ no annexations,”’ 
but unless it flatly renounces, and compels the Govern- 
ment to renounce, any designs whatever on Belgium or 
on any of the occupied territories, it has not yet brought 
us within sight of peace. As we read the signs of this 
crisis, a large part of the new Block, and probably a 
substantial majority of the Reichstag, does mean to 
achieve, if not democracy, at least Dumacracy, and is 
working for a moderate negotiated peace. It is held back 
chiefly by its reluctance to rely on Socialist votes to 
compose its majority, and this reluctance gives the 
armor-plated section of the National Liberals their 
chance. The ferment is active, however, and if this crisis 
should be disappointing in its results, then we trust with 
“ Vorwiarts ’’ that there will soon be another. In any 
event Germany has this week made a long step towards 
peace. The Junkers have been, if not routed, repulsed, 
and their long and evil supremacy in German politics 
threatened. With a Parliamentary and democratic 
Germany we shall sooner or later contrive to work out 
a peace which will be “a victory for reason.”’ 





TOWARDS A FREE EMPIRE. 


Our politics have taken their inevitable turn to 
democracy, and the recovery has come, as we have always 
thought it would, through the House of Commons. 
There has been nothing precipitate in this intervention 
of Parliament. The House has seen the National Debt 
reach a total of £4,000,000,000 without raising a finger 
to regain its lost control of the purse. But at length it 
has moved, and the Government whose existence 
is a standing challenge to its authority has promptly 
retreated before it. Mr. Law did not, indeed, accept in 
form Major Collins’s motion for a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee with power to review all expenditure, examine 
the Ministers and officials responsible for it, and report 
its discoveries to the full House. But he has conceded 
a Committee with power to draw up a general scheme of 
Parliamentary control and with access to the Depart- 
ments. Under this machinery, a pause is at length given 
to the process under which the Departments were given 
blank cheques, while the House of Commons was 
fobbed off with ‘‘ token ’’ estimates. It was high time. 
We have gone far since Mr. George abolished the 
financial control of the Treasury by the simple process of 
turning it into a department for spending money instead 
of for saving it. But his present Government is not only 
Treasury-free. It is Parliament-free. and publicity-free. 
It spends as it likes, and on whom it likes. It springs 
from a system of patronage and private influence compared 
with which the rule of Bute was a model of constitutional 
decorum. How many scores of millions it and its 
predecessor have wasted, into whose pockets the 
stream of public wealth has flowed, what measure 
of honest and capable service it represents, and 





what of inefficiency or corruption, time and care- 
ful accountancy must show. But Parliament, at 
least, has begun to stand up for its own. It has 
answered the deliberate defiance of the War Office with 
an inquisition which, if honestly and ably conducted, 
will give an insufferable tyranny a lesson it will 
not soon forget. Major Collins’s Committee provides it 
with a general weapon of defence against the encroach- 
ment of the Executive. It has the reins in its hands; its 
power is unlimited ; and as soon as the people understand 
that its task is that of saving them from absolute 
impoverishment, it will rally all the force of public 
opinion that it wants. 

Parliament, therefore, is coming back to its right 
place as the centre of our governing system. For good 
or for evil, for better or for worse, it is our true sovereign, 
and not till it gave away our liberties did the Executive 
dare to take them. We must therefore look to it, not 
only to recover our lost rights, but to acquire others 
we have never had. This can never be the work 
of the Press. Journalism forgot its duty to the 
country, or was cajoled and intimidated from 
discharging it, from the moment of the outbreak 
of the war. But Parliament cannot divest itself 
of its inherent powers of free inquiry, free action, 
and free opinion. The trouble is that it 
the Executive to restrict their exercise. It has now 
reasserted the power over the purse. But that is almost 
to lock the stable door after the steed has been stolen. 
The essential duty of Parliament, in the years that 
preceded 1914, was to find out to what the Executive 
had committed it and the nation in the sphere of 
foreign policy. Being ignorant or being foiled by 
the reticence of the Executive, it has since those 
fatal months been an agent of the Government instead 
of its master. Now, when it resumes control, it cannot 
possibly let go at the point at which the true struggle 
for popular liberties must be resumed. The House of 
Commons has got its Committee on Expenditure. It 
must proceed to claim its Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

But that is not all. Broadly speaking, the British 
Parliamentary system stands for the liberalism which is 
the only possible foundation of a new international 
order. Mr. George had the bad luck and the bad 
judgment to set up for himself a form of bureaucracy 
the recoil from which is the most obvious tendency in 


has allowed 


European politics. But now internationalism and 
democracy are beginning to shake hands, and if 
the reform movement in Germany prevails, the 


nations will meet in the Peace Conference armed 
with something like an equal share of democratic 
rights. Their delegates ought all to be true dele 
gates, in the full sense that we know those of Russia 
and America will be. But it is almost equally important 
that in this Conference of the free the representatives 
of the British Empire should be able to take their stand 
as the instruments and spokesmen of a great organ of 
freedom applied to all parts of the Empire. Why not? 
Great Britain has already given the world much 
of the liberty it enjoys. It has enfranchized the 
port and the sea-trader who entered it. It is 
the true patentee of self-government in Empire. 
So long as it has dealt as white men with white men, 
saving only the case of Ireland, it has built up this fabric 
of liberation truly and well. But elsewhere it has hardly 
begun it. Egypt and India are our two experiments in 
the larger kind of dependency. The first is a half-told 
tale. We found Egypt subject to financial disorder, to 
the menace of the Soudan, and to a bad form of inter- 
nationalism, and it is a fair comment on our rule that 
we have relieved her of all these evils. It is the task of 
reconstruction which still awaits the touch of a new 
liberating influence in our politics. Egypt wants a 
constitution, a code, and a system of primary and 
University education. No hand but ours can supply 
these wants; and Lord Cromer, in running up the 
scaffolding of British rule, expressly left its full plan and 
details to be filled in by his successors. We owe its 


completion no less to these pioneers than to our pledges 
to Europe and the world to contribute our share to the 
destruction of autocracy in government. 
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But our grand opportunity occurs in India. Here 
is no international complication, no menace of border 
savagery, such as faced Cromer and Kitchener. Here 
are vast populations, accustomed to our rule, and largely 
content with it, but under the visible influence of older 
civilizations, as well as of a political restlessness that 
they have caught from our own example. Here are gifted 
races apt at law and scholarship and as many of the 
arts of government as we allow them to exercise. We 
pride ourselves with justice on such statesmanship 
as that of General Smuts. But a few months ago there 
died an Indian who in all the fine qualities of political 
and moral leadership would compare with the best of 
our stock, and who, if he were alive to-day, would honor 
any European Cabinet by sitting in it. Mr. Gokhale 
was attached to British rule, or to the kind of British 
rule he wished to see established in India, and he did it 
inestimable service. But though Mr. Gokhale was the 
natural Prime Minister of a self-governing India, 
no Indian Viceroy save Lord Morley could find 
a use for him in the least degree commensurate 
with his gifts and character. There may be half- 
a-dozen Gokhales in India to-day; there may be 
a score to-morrow. But they will never come to 
any worthy fruit under the kind of bureaucracy 
which chilled the Indian recruiting movement in the 
early days of the war, which insists on a purely European 
command for the Indian Army, and bars out the Indian 
from all the greater acts and responsibilities of Indian 
statesmanship. An Empire with a rigid color-bar is not 
yet a free Empire, call it what we will. But freedom 
is in the line of our character and genius. And they are 
obscured and defeated so long as the great problem of 
Indian self-government remains either untouched or 
weakly and half-heartedly attacked. 

Is it, therefore, too much to hope that the spirit 
of liberalism will conquer, and that we shall go into the 
Peace Congress having set up a charter for Ireland and 
charters for India and Egypt? If so, we firmly believe 
that the battle of European and world freedom is won. 
If Germany and Austria are then- unreformed, they will 
be subject to an envelopment which will be moral no 
less than physical. Prussia and Hungary will remain 
islets of autocratic militarism in the midst of a liberal 
and democratic continent. But much depends on us. 
Our old place in the world is still vacant for us; for, with 
all our backslidings, society needs no better model of 
freedom than that which the best parts of the British 
Empire yield it. But hitherto our influence in the 
Councils of the Anftente has hardly been a liberal one; 
the true torch-bearers of democratic ideas have been 
America and Russia. Events, indeed, have been 
merciful. We have tried to lose our liberties, and to step 
down from our seat of moral authority. But the times are 
out of joint for reaction. We have our chance. 
We can return thanks for the preservation of the 
British Empire by presenting it to the Congress as a 
finished example of democracy. The drama of a new 
international order, based, not on force, but on law and 
the consent that law brings, has begun. The curtain 
is rising, and it should disclose a liberal British Empire, 
itself the model of a liberal constitution for the world. 





THE MORAL OF THE AIR RAID. 


It is difficult to think of any other incident in the war 
that has shown so complete an official incompetence as 
the air raid. Twenty-two large German aeroplares 
crossed the coast at 9.30 on Saturday morning, travelled 
swiftly across country according to a well thought-out 
plan, flew over London from end to end in perfect 
formation, and at length departed scatheless after 
two hours of freedom over England. Only as 
they approached the coast again did they meet 
with a serious challenge; and in the attack they 
lost three machines over the sea. In view of these 
facts we cannot understand why the Prime Minister is at 
such pains to impress upon us that the Germans realize 
the importance of supremacy in the air. What we want 
to know is why we do not realize it. It is probably true 
that the German machines travelled at a high speed and 











a great height. They were large powerful machines 
which, we are told, carry 800 lbs. of explosive apiece. 
Even at a height of 12,000 to 14,000 feet they would 
appear to be of almost the same size as the small scouting 
machines when flying low, and the apparent leisureliness 
of their journey over London is also explained by the 
theory that they were actually travelling at high speed, 
some three miles from the ground. Moreover, a rapid 
change of position is necessary to excuse the non-success 
of the gunners; for the guns were firing rapidly and 
spectators could see the shell bursting all round and in 
among the raiders. We may then dismiss from our minds 
the idea of this fleet of aeroplanes flying at about 3,000 
feet high at a snail’s pace over the city. There are too 
many ways in which the eye may be deceived for us to 
trust it when its evidence presents us with so incredible a 
situation. It is quite impossible that the raiders should 
have enjoyed such immunity under those conditions. 
And yet when we have reduced the raid to its true 
proportions, we find no assurance that the Government 
is alive to the “ importance of supremacy in the air.’’ 


‘The Prime Minister’s speech reveals a complete mental 


bewilderment. The public were waiting for some 
explanation that would show that, even if a culpable 
mistake had been committed, the subject of these raids 
had received a measure of careful thought. But no such 
explanation has been offered. Instead of this, we are 
twice assured that Germany appreciates the importance 
of aerial supremacy, that complete immunity canno! be 
promised, that our policy is not prevention but vengeance, 
and that, ‘‘for a short time,’’ even this cannot be 
promised. We must run some risks. And in case this 
is not sufficiently depressing, we are supposed to draw 
consolation from the fact that we dropped six tons of 
explosives on aerodromes in Northern Belgium against 
the poor two tons which the raiders dropped on England. 
In passing, we may point out that twenty-two aeroplanes 
‘carrying about 800 lbs. of explosive apiece ’’ would, 
under normal circumstances, drop some eight tons of 
explosive, and surely three-quarters of the squadron were 
not battleplanes! But these considerations are irrelevant. 
What the public wants is not to shoot down these 
airmen, but to prevent them coming over England. We 
cannot imagine anyone deriving much satisfaction from 
the reflection that our airmen dropped four tons more 
explosives upon German aerodromes than the Germans 
discharged here. The Government has completely mis- 
taken the temper of the people. It is not a question of 
panic. To say that the vast majority were perfectly 
calm and that the number of those who showed 
traces of panic was far smaller than of those who were 
perilously interested in the raiders, is beside the point. 
It is widely known that on Saturday there was ample 
notice of the raid. The approach of the German airmen 
had been notified in time to make every preparation to 
meet them. There are always in this country for 
purposes of training alone a considerable body of expert 
airmen and a large number of machines. Why, then, 
was no attempt made to intercept the raiders? And, if 
no better could be done, why were not sufficient 
aeroplanes concentrated to prevent every one of the 
raiders from returning? 

A great deal of nonsense is being talked about the 
needs of “the front,’’ and we are told that the Army 
must come first. Is it necessary to point out that the 
Germans, with from six to eight times the length of front. 
that we hold, spared this powerful squardron from ther 
front? The needs of the Army, at this juncture, cannot 
be sharply divided from those of the civilian population. 
The Army has control of the situation only for a period 
It is the civilians who lead up to and declare war, and 
it is they who prepare and make peace—even victorious 
peace. In every country the civilian population is 
returning to its paramount position, and it is folly to 
ignore this shifting of the centre of gravity. Within 
the London area nearly a sixth of the total population 
of the United Kingdom is to be found. The City is the 
nerve centre of the Allies, and is it necessary to think 
that this raid is the largest or the last? Let us suppose 
the War Office and the Admiralty destroyed, and all 
the Government Offices. What is to happen then? Would 
that make no difference to the war and be of less 
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importance than a blow at the front? Some of these 
objectives might have been achieved in Saturday’s raid, 
and the Government must visualize the possibility of such 
a stroke in the future. Furthermore, it must realize that 
while civilians are quite prepared to suffer what can- 
not be avoided, they will not put up with perils that 
are the obvious fruit of incompetence 

The question of aerial supremacy, " not here or there 
but everywhere, is of the first, perhaps of . decisive, 
importance. The Prime Minister has confessed that 
Germany has not only been alive to it, but has been 
making prodigious efforts to achieve it. Why not the 
same forethought and organization here? Is it less 
important for Germany to maintain her positions in the 
field than for us to force them? How is it that she, with 
an incredibly greater task to perform, can detach power- 
ful squadrons for raids over England and for service 
in distant theatres of the war? The problem of the air 
has never received from us the attention it deserves. 
The defence of these islands is barely attempted, and the 
Government reconciles itself and us to seeing raids mul- 
tiplied on the theory that it is impossible to secure 
complete protection. But the way to make the repetition 
of these raids impossible is to organize constant patrols 
over that section of the coast which faces oceupied 


Belgium. When a squadron of raiders is reported 
heading for England our own aeroplanes should 
ascend with the same _ promptitude as _ obtains 


at the front, and the raiders should be attacked 
before they reach this country. Such a measure of pro- 
tection would not necessitate the retention in this country 
of more aeroplanes than are normally here; but it would 
entail a readjustment and redistribution of the air depéts. 
There should be no thought of waiting until the raiders 
have had the freedom of the country for two hours before 
attacking. Germany is perfectly willing to sacrifice a 
handful of airmen, from time to time, if she can dis- 
organize the nerve centre of the war. Guns frequently 
do more harm than good in dealing with air raids, for they 
obviously add greatly to the toll of deaths and injuries. 
The raid of last Saturday was the result, not of 
a deficiency of aeroplanes, but of disorganization and 
incompetence in handling the machines we possess. 
But if protection demanded the building of thousands 
more aeroplanes, the Government would be well advised 
to set about the task without delay. 





THE NEW KIND OF WAR. 


Ir is not easy to form any clear judgment as to the effect 
of the latest example of air- frightfulness upon the 
public mind. So much depends upon locality, and so 
much upon the personal factor in inquiry and interpre- 
tation. Needless to say, the Press has done its utmost 
to emphasize the sense of danger and to re present public 
opinion as being more excited and exasperated than is 
actually the case. Its incitements to reprisals have had 
the customary consequence of some violent outrages 
against the property and persons of innocent foreigners, 
mostly of neutral origin. Since our Press is the only 
means which the enemy has for gauging our feelings, 
Germany must be rejoicing at the efficacy of last week’s 
air-raid. For our voluble testimony to “the courage of 
our inhabitants, accompanied by violent demands for 
reprisals on the one hand, and bitter denunciations of 
the failure of our Government to afford protection on 
the other, is well calculated to convince the Germans 
that they are breaking down our moral. This isa quite 
incorrect conclusion, if it be taken to signify that any 
accumulation of air-frightfulness will make popular 
opinion favorable to an easier or earlier peace. But it 
would be equally foolish to pretend that the air raids 
are not impressive lessons in the meaning of modern 
war. For they bring convincing 


demonstration 
to every person of the truth 


that Britain’s insular 


position, her strong defence throughout the ages, is 
disappearing with the cancelling of all surface 
frontiers. 


We are only beginning to realize the extent 
to which our inward sense of security has been based 
upon the streak of ocean which severed us from Conti- 
nental strife, 


| 





But still more impressive is the other lesson, the 
disappearance of the sharp distinction between com- 
batants and civilian populations, which the indiscriminate 
destruction of this air-war teaches. What was hitherto, 
in theory at any rate, a difference in kind, has become 
merely a difference of degree. To speak of whole nations 
as belligerents i is no longer a rhetorical exaggeration, but 
a sober statement of the new facts of warfare. When 
duly considered, this will affect even the attitude of mind 
towards the frightfulness of air raids. For when we 
realize that war consists in trying to kill your enemies, 
and that we, civilian men, women, and children, as well 
as soldiers, are the enemy, we shall recognize that these 
new events which appear at first as peculiar acts of 
atrocity, are, after all, merely a part of war. When we 
read the account of the French air raid upon Karlsruhe, 
in which 82 children were killed out of a total 
of 117 dead, or the British bombing attacks upon 
Antwerp and Brussels, in which many Belgian and 
German workmen were killed, and take into considera- 
tion the full implications of the blockade policy on the 
one hand, the submarine and mine upon the other, we 
perceive that everywhere on land and sea the supposed 
immunity of civilians has almost disappeared 

Each belligerent people in its anger accuses the other 
of a deliberately wicked breach of recognized usages of 
warfare. The definite formulation and avowal of the 
principle of frightfulness by German militarists gives 
strong support to such a charge. War is cruel and 
brutal in every step and at every stage, and the 
innovators and inventors of every advance in war 
methods, gunpowder, hand-grenades, explosive shells, as 
well as these latest devices, have been denounced as 
barbarous offenders against humanity and the law of 
nations. But the next war has always found the last 
war’s crime an accepted and general usage. And so it 
will be with each of the fresh atrocities in which German 
science has taken the lead. If there is another war, 
they will all be incorporated in its code. For just 
as there is no fixed limit in the arts of pro 
duction, there is none in the arts of destruction. 
And when war began to pass from the stage 
of handicraft into that of a capitalist machine 
industry, the abolition of the destruction of combatant 
and non-combatant was implicit in this change. This is 
the great truth which the air raid helps to bring home 
clearly to the general mind. The civil population is 
attacked and killed because it is no longer really civil. 
Nor is it merely a question of munition factories, or 
places directly engaged in serving the armed forces. A 
railway centre is quite evidently a point of military 
importance. <A post-office is a centre of communications, 
the Bank of England a centre of finance, both with 
definitely military values. Could a German airman 
throw bombs upon St. Stephen’s, he would consider that 
he was destroying the brain-centre (Heaven help us!) of 
the conduct of our war policy. Nor is he required to 
justify the slaughter of innocents contained in the attacks 
upon such focal points by the plea of accidents involved 
in the difficulty of his task. 

There are no innocents in the modern meaning of 
war. For the whole of the human and material resources 
of the nation are deemed by the enemy to be mobilized 
for fighting purposes. Moreover, when a prolonged war- 
fare is in process or in contemplation, less depends upon 
the actual military forces actually at the fighting 
fronts, and more upon the _ reserve resources, 
military, industrial, and financial, which are in course 
of preparation for the support of the war later on. 
Men or women working in a Lancashire cotton mill, in 
order to produce cloth to be sold abroad, so as to support 
our foreign exchanges, or any other persons engaged 
upon what we call “ National Service,’’ are contributing 
to fight the war as much as those who are at the Front. 
This, indeed, has become an accepted commonplace of 
the platform, though probably still treated as an 
exaggeration. Reflection, however, will show that it is 
a literal truth, and that it implies that everybody 
doing any useful work is a belligerent, and must expect 
to be treated as such in the modern art of war. Every 
recent war among “ civilized ’’ nations drives home this 


truth more deeply, and, what is quite as important, 
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makes it certain that no reversal of the movement, no 
return towards the discrimination of military and 
civilian, is practicable. For the fusion is inherent in the 
nature of scientific warfare, and is no excrescence or 
addition attributable to the wicked will of any special 
set of military men. Civilians must expect that in the 
future they will be continuously more exposed to share 
the actual physical risks of war with their relatives at 
the firing Front. Only one way of escape is open to 
them. They must see to it that wars which involve 
such appalling extensions of destruction are no longer 
made. When they realize quite distinctly that a war is 
an act of policy, they will take care that their politicians 
are not empowered to set such acts of policy in operation. 
Thus even an air raid may have its use. 


A London Miarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 





Wuar is to come of the sudden perturbation in 
Germany? The vacillations of the Chancellor, even his 
half-retreat into the camp of the annexationists, are not 
the most surprising features of it. Diplomatists who 
have had to do personally with Bethmann Hollweg do 
not set him down for a dishonest man, and would rather 
deal with him than with the plausible but slippery 
Biilow. But strength is not his characteristic; nor if 
it were, could we expect a Prussian Chancellor suddenly 
to bow to the gravest threat that Prussianism and 
Junkerism have had to face. That idol will not fall in a 
day ; but its worshippers’ sins have begun to find them 
out. Their difficulty is the actual war situation, in the 
light of their own representation of it. ‘“ You promised 
us victory, and told us that we had got it. Where then 
is your peace?’’ It is hard to meet this cry of the 
German people with a declaration of peace without 
annexations, for that assumes that all the occupations of 
Belgian and Serbian ground are unreal, and must be 
given up—in other words, that there 7s no German victory. 
Bethmann Hollweg therefore temporises and waits for 
the call for peace to grow a little louder. His successor 
is hard to seek. Biilow is universally distrusted : Helffe- 
rich is a reactionary; Hohenlohe, who is Liberal and 
talented, is almost an invalid. But these person- 
alities are on the surface. The real event is that the 
struggle in the soul of Germany has begun; and it is a 
struggle to the light. Are we not to assist it? The 
evidence is universal that Mr. George’s more moderate 
Glasgow speech was a factor in the uprising of German 
democracy. Surely this is a lesson which even our Jingoes 
can learn. 


Ir was characteristic of the Prime Minister to try 
and calm the people of London by doping the House of 
Commons. The Secret Session on the air-raid was a mere 
device ; Parliament was told nothing ; the figuresas to what 
our aerial resources were going to be were as unsubstantial 
as their subject; but if the German raiders were not 
driven off, the threatened attack on the Government’s 
incompetence was. Yet what could be clearer than the 
avoidability of the raid? The German aeroplanes issue 
from a coast-line of about twenty miles, stretching, say, 
from Nieuport to Bruges. If this is adequately watched 
surprise should be impossible. But there is no adequate 
coast observation. Moreover, the time-warning on 
Saturday was ample. Where, then, were our machines? 
When did some of them even begin to ascend from the 
well-filled stations which surround London? And what 
pitifulness is this excuse that after years of virtual siege, 
London, the base of the Allies’ campaign and the heart 
of the whole enterprise, cannot be defended from a score 
of aeroplanes flying at high noon and calmly manceuvring 
over her streets! Mr. George excels in these ruses of 
secret sessions and the like. But I doubt whether his 
Government will survive another display of them. 


As for the people, their demeanor was neither 
hysterical nor unnatural. There was a good deal of 
British phlegm in it, and though some lost their heads, 





most of those who were frightened seemed to forget 
their fright almost as quickly as do animals after being 
shot at. The ambulance work was promptly and admir- 
ably done; masses of girl workers were handled with 
coolness and skill; kindness and courage were every- 
where. A dozen raids will not upset London; it is too 
big seriously to feel a few pin-pricks distributed over its 
vast epidermis; moreover, the Germans were clearly 
aiming, so far as they could at all, at special points, and 
not at street-slaughter. The important social fact about 
the raids is that most of the victims must come from the 
poor. They will see that rich London is spared, and they 
will not always set down this immunity to an accident 
of geography. And they will be very impatient of the 
shallow heartlessness which tells them to wait and see, 
when (in a year or so, if all goes well) their homes and 
children may, perhaps, be attended to. 


Wuart does the House of Commons propose to do in 
the rather serious case of Mr. Macpherson, in the event 
of Mr. Macpherson himself neglecting to deal with it? 
No one will be too hard on officials in time of war, that 
school of untruthfulness. But will not the House draw 
the line at the kind of deception to which Mr. Macpher- 
son’s innocent or guilty participation in the methods of 
the War Office has exposed it? I say innocent or guilty, 
for if Mr. Macpherson has been falsely informed, the 
War Office has done him a grievous personal injury, and 
if he was party to its offence, he has been false to the 
House of Commons. I give two instances of what I 
mean. The Committee on the military re-examinations 
has now fully revealed the fact that the War Office sent 
secret instructions to its medical authorities, whereby, 
in Mr. Macpherson’s words, “the Army was getting 
quantity but not quality.” “I deny,’’ said Mr. Mac- 
pherson, that “such instructions were given,’’ and he 
added that “only one instruction ’’ had been sent out, 
“which carried out the pledge he had given that every 
consideration should be shown to the men called up for 
re-examination.’’ Mr. Hogge declared that he had 
seen these instructions, and Mr. Macpherson, like 
Peter, denied him again. Now we have the terrible 
letter from Sir Alfred Keogh as evidence that both 
these statements were as untrue as—well, as the 
trumped-up tale by which Mr. Macpherson just pro- 
cured the Commons’ assent to the embargo on THE 
Nation. Can this be passed over? And if it is, what 
standard of honor does the House exact from Ministers, 
or, in the reverse case, of respect from the Departments ? 


As for the Committee, it may spare itself the trouble 
of calling for the evidence for the prosecution. The War 
Office has hung itself over and over again. But what of 
the medical service and its “director’’ and “ deputy- 
directors ’’? What of General Hathaway, that invaluable 
export from Mesopotamia, who considered the Army a 
good place for dieting delicate men?* Or General 
Jenkins, who regards it as a sanitorium? Or Surgeon 
Birrell, who thought that deafness or heart disease need 
not bar a man from soldiering? Or all these gentlemen 
who treat as “ politics’’ the direction of the House of 
Commons to observe humanity and consideration in the 
discharge of their duty to the army and the nation? 
Clearly there must be a great clearing of these stables 
of Dr. Augeas, beginning with the head stableman. 


I cannot pretend to say how deep a wound the East 
Clare Election has dealt to the hope of an issue for the 
Convention. ‘“ The greatest force militating against the 
Lloyd George Convention,’’ writes an English observer 
of new Ireland, “is the universal distrust of English 
politicians and their promises.’ East Clare gives a new 
and formidable measure of that distrust. Even Sinn 
Fein hardly dared to hope for more than a neck-and- 


*See this conversation with Mr. Pringle :— 

“Do you accept the principle that a man who can earn his 
living in civil life can do some work in the Army ?—‘ Yes.’ 

“Without qualifications ?— Yes.’ 

“Is it not necessary in order that some men may carry on at 
all that they should pay particular attention to their dieting ?— 
‘The dieting could, of course, take place in the Army.’ 

a. Do you seriously suggest that the Army allows those condi- 
tions for any man?—‘Of course, that would have to be con- 
sidered,’”’ 
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neck victory, and at one point of the contest the older 
Nationalism was thought to have gained the ascendant. 
The struggle for the land had burned deep. The people 
who had won it were loyal to its memory, and Mr. 
Lynch appealed to them to put it to the credit of the 
Parliamentary party. To this the younger farmers and 
clergy opposed their feeling that Sinn Fein stood 
for the vital energy of their generation just as the 
Land League stood for that of.their fathers. This 
view prevailed, and the fear of a second rebellion melted 
before it. De Valera’s programme was _ half-revolu- 
tionary, half-constitutional. He did not exclude 
force. But he also put forward the policy of denying the 
authority of Westminster to make laws for Ireland, 
electing members pledged to abstention, and forming a 
National Council to control Irish affairs and direct the 
movement. Meanwhile, as a pledge of full nation- 
ality, Sinn Fein will insist on sending an Irish repre- 
sentative to the Peace Congress. This, I am 
assured, is the immediate programme. On_ the 
other hand, the Parliamentary party reject the 
advanced plan of Colonial Home Rule, and adhere to the 
Act. The division in the ranks of Nationalism, there- 
fore, is wide as a church door. But though the 
personnel of the Convention cannot as a whole be a 
distinguished one, or its mandate at all clear, the 
intellectuals of the Plunkett and Russell school, who are 
trying to bridge these divisions, have not lost hope. That 
is the best I can say. 


Tue deeper things of the war rarely come to light. 
I heard of one the othor day. The vicar of a London 
parish has been in the habit of holding short services 
in his Church, which go on till midnight. As the last 
congregation was leaving he saw a flower-woman sitting 
alone. Suddenly she flung out of her seat, rushed to 
the foot of the altar, and threw herself before it, crying: 
“Give me back my son; you must; you shall!’’ As she 
rose, she turned passionately to the vicar, as if she knew 
her own unhelped prayer must be vain: “ You know how 
to speak to Him; speak for me!’’ Then she opened her 
basket, flung a flower at his feet, saying, “ That is for 
your wife,’’ and ran into the streets. 

A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Detters. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Ir is inevitable that the Churches and religion should 
be deeply involved in the general process which we have 
agreed to dignify by the title, “ Reconstruction.” For 
though we have been in the habit of treating our social 
institutions as if each stood separately on its own founda- 
tion, this is not really the case. Hence it comes to pass 
that in a process that submits State, industry and 
property, education, marriage and the family, to 
changes of unknown magnitude and violence, the Church 
which has intimate relations with each of them cannot 
hope to stand undisturbed. Indeed, there are many 
sions that active-minded Churchmen are well aware of 
this, and, like every other guardian of established order, 
are busily engaged in taking refuge from the wrath to 
come. Reform, or reconstruction, is to an institution 
what repentance is to an individual who has sinned and 
is found out. The searching flame of war has made sad 
havoe of our national religion, regarded either as a 
fortress of spiritual faith or as a fount of human conso- 
lation. It is not the Established Church alone, but 
every one of the Free Churches, irrespective of creed or 
organization, that has suffered, and that in some sense 
feels its failure. This common sense of weakness has 
been driving them more rapidly along the road to unity 
than seemed possible in less dangerous days. Their 
search for at-onement or union is in truth a spiritual 
analogue of the gregarious instinct which causes animals 
to draw closer together for safety. So we find that a 
double movement of approaches, conferences, and pro- 
posals is going on, first among the Free Churches, with 








a view to federation or fusion; secondly, between the 
Anglicans and the union of Free Churches. With the 
tactics or politics of these approaches we do not here 
concern ourselves, though we well recognize how delicate 
must be the problems raised by traditional sentiments 
relating to the estrangements and hostilities contained 
in the very terms schism, sect, and dissent. It is at 
least conceivable that the plain exigencies of a common 
defence, if not of a common spiritual advance, may by 
submerging these landmarks of a divided past enable 
the erection of a bulwark of Common Christianity 
against the tide of disillusionment and scepticism which 
otherwise threatens their destruction. 

But suppose some union of the Churches were thus 
attainable, what should be the formal structure it should 


take? Not for the first time, but with more vigor and 
larger numbers than before, a movement for dis- 
establishment is afoot among Anglican clerics and 


laymen. And, indeed, it is difficult to see how any 
“union ”’ or closer co-operation between Anglicans and 
Free Churchmen is feasible, unless this liberation from 
the forms as well as the substance of State control is 
achieved. It is not merely, or mainly, that disestablish- 
ment is sought by Anglicans in order to get fuller liberty 
of creed and rites, while the latter prize it as a badge 
of the spiritual equality which has been the breath of 
British Nonconformity. The supreme need for libera- 
tion is based upon the nature of liberty itself, even more 
essential for spiritual than for physical health. The 
very notion that such a body as our Parliament either 
can or ought to exercise control over the outer or the 
inner character of the religion of the people has become 
incredible. This criticism brings the practical problem 
of the Churches in line with that of politics, industry, 
and other modes of the national life. It is the correct 
concomitant of the Syndicalism or Guild Socialism which 
is rapidly gaining control of the movement of industrial 
reform, based on a firm denial of the ultimate and 
absolute supremacy of the State over other departments 
of the community’s life. Perhaps it will be found on 
experience that some new relation must subsist between 
State and Church, as between State and industry, or 
State and marriage, or State and education. But the 
new criticism is fatally undermining the old absolutism, 
and will at most admit the State as primus inter pares 
in those secular arrangements with which no organization 
can wholly dispense. 

In a word, liberty from State control will be felt to 
be the prime essential for that plasticity of form and 
fluidity of spirit that large adaptability to local and 
temporal differences, without which every organization 
becomes a prison for the human soul. This, we think, 
will be more fully recognized the further these Associa- 
tions and Conferences proceed along the road towards 
reconcilement and co-operation. Indeed, in some quarters 
there is a disposition to ignore or disparage all questions 
of organization as stressing considerations that are base 
and mechanical. And it is always a prudent question to 
ask, With how little organization can we manage? 
Essential religion is perhaps as little capable of organiza- 
tion as essential charity. And yet, so soon as we perceive 
that in the one, as in the other, co-operative feeling and 
energy pass into corporate, that there is a kind of 
collective life which is more than the mere ageregate of 
private lives, we recognize the necessity of providing our- 
selves with some corporate institution, some dwelling for 
the common spirit. 

Two not unrelated issues of a fundamental nature 
soon emerge from any close reflection upon Church 
organization. The first is, how much personal or group 
liberty is, in fact, compatible with an effective organiza- 
tion. This issue is half-revealed in the interesting letter 
which Dr. Jackson contributes to the “ Times.’’ “ Of 
course, there must be general liberty of opinion in a 
National Church, nor can any Church subsist unless it 
maintains vital truth.’’ But it is not easy to accept his 


, 


naive solution of the difficulty raised in the reconcilement 
of general liberty and vital truth, when he goes on to ask, 
“ But is it possible to conceive any Christian Church in 
which the members are more free than in the Church of 
England, or have more liberty in the pursuit of truth?” 
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Is indifference a real equivalent of freedom? Or does 
Dr. Jackson seriously aver that there is an active, wide- 
spread pursuit of new spiritual truth in the Church? 
Again, the question arises, what is “ vital truth ’’ which 
apparently must be maintained intact from the liberty 
of searching? Who is to say what truths are thus vital 
and immune from criticism? The Church? Then arises 
the further question: ‘“‘ What is the Church? ”’ 

So we are led to the plain issue of the place of 
Authority within a people’s church, the consideration 
whether spiritual life is, in fact, a common right of 
humanity, or flows exclusively or chiefly through some 
specially appointed channels of grace. We think it will 
be found that a deep rift still stands between the 
authoritative idea and the democratic conception of 
religion, making it very difficult to establish any basis 
of spiritual co-operation. The correspondence in the 
Church papers shows how reluctant is the clerical mind 
even to admit the principle of parochial self-government 
in the administrative work of a Church. The difficulty 
of getting those who have hitherto been “set in 
authority ’’ to submit to the control of the common 
people, is excellently conveyed in a letter in last week’s 
“ Guardian ”’ :—“ He is placed in his parish to teach the 
poople the duty of living a godly, righteous, and sober 
life, and it is not easy to see how a Council, even though 
it have statutory powers, is to help him to do so.’’ So 
also with the administrative work. There will be the 
same reluctance to remit authority and to submit to 
popular control matters hitherto determined by arbit- 
rary judgment of the clergy. And is the Church 
really ripe for the substitution of the principle of popular 
local election for that of patronage in the appointment 
of the parish priest? For until it is, it is hopeless to 
talk of a revival of popular participation in the Church 
of England. 

But we fear that even those who are willing to make 
every sacrifice of the principle and practice of authority 
in order to democratize the Churches, do not dig deep 
enough into the causes of the present spiritual unrest. 
For many the war has seemed to unmask the unreality 
of Christianity itself in all the Churches. Many, even 
of those of us most stoutly convinced of the necessity of 
our participation in the war, have felt disgust at the 
full-blooded incitements of the clergy and their brazen 
testimony to the righteousness of bloodshed. It is not, 
indeed, a novel experience that when the nation enters 
war, the Jesus of the Gospels takes a back seat, and the 
Judges and Prophets of the Old Testament usurp His 
throne. The recent controversy upon Psalm 58 and the 
doctrine of reprisals is much to this point. As Arch- 
deacon Hobhouse observes, “ It is not sufficiently recog- 
nized that our present use of the Old Testament has 
contributed not a little to the existence of a spirit of 
personal vindictiveness.’?’ An admirable instance is 
afforded by a “layman’s’”’ letter in the same issue of 
“The Times,’’ expressing indignation that we should be 
invited “to correct the attitude of an Oriental Jew 
who was honestly sure that his enemies were God’s 
enemies, and to be treated as such.”’ The old Crusaders’ 
spirit, we are told, was “the more manly and no less 
Christian.’’ As to the relative degree of manliness and 
Christianity displayed in showering death on German 
children, or “ dashing their little ones against a stone,”’ 
in return for similar abominations committed by Ger- 
man soldiers, we need not here discuss. But the wide 
prevalence of the demand for reprisals must be taken 
as a pertinent comment upon the character of British 
Christianity. 

For it contains a clear repudiation of one at any 
rate of the essential notes of the teaching of Christ. And 
this repudiation is worsened, not made better, by the 
wretched attempt to pretend that Jesus did not mean 
what He quite plainly said, and to suggest that were He 
living now He would find some Parliamentary formula 
for reconciling the maxim “ love your enemies ’’ with the 
useful policy of chastening them. It is inevitable that 
many thoughtful minds should be discontented with the 
precarious compromise between God and Mammon, 
Jesus and Moloch, upon which British Christianity has 
always sought to live. Perhaps it is true that the 





Oriental type of spiritual monism, with its note of 
complete self-surrender, is not capable of furnishing a 
vital religion for peoples with so much materialism and 
individualism deep-grained in their human nature. 
Perhaps the ascetic, mystical, and contemplative religion, 
with its submissiveness to pain and wrong, is not for us, 
and those who are concerned for our spiritual growth 
should bestir themselves to reconstruct, not merely 
the outer fabric, but the inner contents of a religious 
life really suitable for the sort of persons we are, or are 
capable of being. For it is well that we should face the 
facts about our spiritual capabilities and limitations. It 
is this truth alone that can make us spiritually free. 
Perhaps the British religion ought not to aim at being 
very Christian. Possibly it might be well for those 
anxious to reform our Churches to consider whether we 
are capable of approaching any nearer to the Christianity 
of the Gospels than was he who, if we can judge from 
the better fighting temper of to-day, still remains a more 
admired and more possible exemplar for the sort of 
man who breeds freely in these isles. His portrait is 


given in one of the best-known passages of our literature, 


and it is right that he should be recognized as the highest 
of our home-made ideals. 


‘Ah, Lancelot, he said, thou were head of all 
Christian knights; and now I dare say, said Sir Ector, 
thou Sir Lancelot, there thou liest, that thou were 
never matched of earthly knight’s hand ; and thou were 
the comeliest knight that ever bore shield; and thou 
were the truest friend to thy lover that ever bestrode 
horse; ard thou were the truest lover of a sinful man 
that ever loved woman ; and thou were the kindliest man 
that ever strake with sword ; and thou were the goodliest 
person ever came among press of knights; and thou 
were the meekest man and the gentlest that ever ate 
in hall among ladies ; and thou were the sternest knight 
to thy mortal foe that ever put spear in the rest.’’ 





THE GENIUS OF AN AUNT. 


A CENTURY ago on the eighteenth of July a maiden lady 
of forty-one died in a lodging-house in College Street, 
Winchester, after spending two months between her bed 
and her sofa in a “ neat little drawing-room with a bow 
window.”’ She had come there, already mortally ill, 
when the place was bursting into its summer glory of 
flowers and green bushes, in the hope of alleviation at 
the hands of a physician of repute. From her window 
she could see Winchester men pass and re-pass, and 
speculate upon each of them with the certainty of being 
essentially right in her vision. For she was the perfect 
aunt from whom neither the sins nor even the unhappi- 
ness of nephews or nieces could be hidden, and from her 
cottage at Chawton she had written to a Wykehamist in 
his last year :— 


‘“We saw countless numbers of post-chaises full 
of boys pass by yesterday morning—(for the long summer 
holiday of the period)—full of future heroes, legislators, 
fools, and villains.”’ 


And later :— 


‘I give you joy of having left Winchester. Now 
you may own how miserable you were there; now it 
will gradually all come out, your crimes and your 
miseries—how often you went up by the mail to 
London and threw away fifty guineas at a tavern, and 


how often you were on the point of hanging your- 
We so ae 


The mixture of irony and understanding has a fragrance 
such as attaches to some delightful persons and houses, 
and we instantly assent when her first and best 


biographer says, after an interval of fifty years from her 
death :— 


‘*T have not forgotten that Aunt Jane was the 
delight of all her nephews and nieces. We did not think 
of her as being clever, still less as being famous; but 
we valued her as one always kind, sympathizing, and 
amusing.”’ 


Nieces aspiring to be novelists confided in her, and felt 
their heroes secure under her scrutiny :— 
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‘The having been madly in love with the aunt 
gives Cecilia an added interest with him. I like the 
idea; a very proper compliment to an aunt! I rather 
imagine, indeed, that nieces are seldom chosen but in 
compliment to some aunt or other. -I daresay your 
husband was in love with me once, and would never 
have thought of you if he had not supposed me dead of 
a scarlet fever.’’ 


The aunt who is proof against lovers (and this status was 
early attained in the Napoleonic era) may laugh in the 
face of a gallant. Yet the nieces knew that Aunt Jane 
was not disqualified by nature from becoming “ the 
object of warm affection.’’ 


*‘In person she was very attractive; her figure was 
rather tall and slender, her step light and firm, and 
her whole appearance expressive of health and anima- 
tion. In complexion she was a clear brunette, with a 
rich color; she had full round cheeks, with mouth and 
nose small and well formed, bright hazel eyes, and 
brown hair forming natural curls close to her face.’ 


There is the evidence of her best friend, her sister 
Cassandra, that once (perhaps at Lyme Regis in 1804) 
she made an acquaintance that might have changed her 
career. As it is, the externals of her life make her only 
dull story, and no passion shows in the handful of letters 
which chronicle her warm affections, or the six novels 
which keep her memory fresh. 

Jane Austen grew up in a parsonage as England 
plunged into the greatest war that had yet been known. 
She was at Southampton in Trafalgar year; two of her 
brothers were sailors of distinction in Nelson’s Navy. 
The Industrial Revolution convulsed the North and 
Midlands as she moved quietly from place to place in 
Hampshire, and for three years tasted the orderly 
delights of Bath. Taxation took its modern form, 
common land was enclosed wholesale, trade unionism 
had its stormy birth, and the peace of 1814 (‘‘ generally 
expected,’’ as one of her letters notes) was followed by 
the domestic agonies which Waterloo brought to a 
thousand homes. It was left to “ Vanity Fair’’ to give 
the event its value in art: Jane Austen in the next year 
published an exquisite study of hypochondria, and wrote 
to a friend with a baby girl: “I trust you will be as glad 
to see my Emma, as I shall be to see your Jemima.”’ 
Her characters are a family larger even than those 
fashionable at the period, and each child bore the stamp 
of its mother’s genius. “I have got my own darling 
child from London,’’ she says on receiving a copy of 
“ Pride and Prejudice ’’; she is absorbed like a mother 
in her creations, and her absorption was its own reward. 
No society is so easy to move in, so conversable, so clearly 
located. We know to a detail the daily life of parsonage 
and manor, the hour at which the fashionable world 
tasted the water at Bath; whether the muslins of the 
ladies at the lower-room balls were sprigged mull, 
tambour, or jaconet, if the elders at the card tables lost 
their money over casino or quadrille. We watch the 
fair driven by their beaux along the road to Bristol in 
dashing curricle or gig, rolling more steadily in the 
paternal coach, or travelling home in style, like Catherine 
Morland, to Northanger Abbey, in “ chaise-and-four, 
postillions handsomely liveried, rising regularly in their 
stirrups, and numerous outriders properly mounted ”’ ; 
and we note the mild competition between agriculture 
and society in the use of Mr. Bennet’s horses. It is a 
contented society, well satisfied with its restricted con- 
versations and modest home-grown diet. The well-to-do 
could consume the produce of their spacious kitchen 
gardens, but a tenant told Jane Austen’s mother that 
she could not grow potatoes, “as they must be terribly 
costly to rear.’’ Killing a pig was an event of note in 
the house of a gentleman of so great a consequence as 
Mr. Woodhouse :— 


“Now we have killed a porker, and Emma thinks 
of sending them (the Bates) a loin or a leg; it is very 
small and delicate—Hartfield pork is not like any other 
pork—but still it is pork—and, my dear Emma, unless 
one could be sure of their making it into steaks, nicely 
fried as ours are fried, without the smallest grease, and 
not roast it, for no stomach can bear roast pork—I 





think we had better send the leg—do you not think so, 
my dear? ”’ 


Food was the sole subject of discussion at the dinner- 
table of Lady Catherine de Burgh. Culture existed, 
but never intruded. Whilst literature was represented 
by an occasional quotation from Cowper or Gray, an 
allusion to ‘‘ that amazing horrid book ’’ (as Catherine 
Morland judged it), “Sir Charles Grandison,”’ or praise 
of “ Cecilia,’”’ art lent a new interest to the countryside ; 
and, viewing the scenery of Bath through eyes 
enlightened by Gilpin’s discourses on the picturesque, 
Henry Tilney, the most polished of Miss Austen’s heroes, 
lectured so engagingly to Catherine on “ foregrounds, 
distances, and second distances, side screens and per- 
spectives, lights and shades,’’ that, arrived at the top of 
Beechen Cliff, she “voluntarily rejected the whole of 
Bath as unworthy to make part of a landscape.’’ Per- 
formance on “ the instrument ’’ was so universal among 
ladies that Lady Catherine de Burgh is properly 
scandalized to learn that only two of the Miss Bennets 
play: “ Why did you not all learn? You ought all to 
have learned. The Miss Webbs all play, and their father 
has not so good an income as yours.’’ But science, 
history, and general knowledge are rarely drawn upon, 
and politics is wisely left to the gentlemen and their 
newspapers. The lack of interest in outside concerns is 
more noticeable from the fact that in no one of Miss 
Austen’s novels is there the smallest mention of the war. 
The officers with whom Lydia and Kitty Bennet flirted 
belonged only to the Militia, and in a household of five 
unmarried girls there is no knitting, no war work, no 
war wedding, and no war economy. Bingley and Darcy, 
single men of military age, never consider the propriety 
of applying for a commission, the Press Gang provokes no 
comment, and not even from the voluble lips of Miss 
Bates escapes a single reference to Boney. 

Jane Austen’s world is small, and exquisitely—to 
some, perhaps, oppressively—feminine. Its parlor 
windows, always securely closed, give on no horizon 
wider than the rectory garden or the squire’s ring 
fence. The success of her heroines is comprised in a 
happy marriage; their failure in spinsterhood; their 
hearts are moved by affections and antipathies, some- 
times fluttering to “a little fever of admiration,’’ but 
hardly to love. If they suffer, it is like Fanny Price, 
with propriety; if they repine, like Anne Elliot, they 
never rebel. No imagination can picture Hilda Lessways 
or Ann Veronica in Mansfield Park. Miss Austen’s 
preference for female character is the normal (some- 
times, as with Fanny Price, the sub-normal), and she 
admires good sense and a reasonable conformity. 
Elizabeth Bennet, the most sparkling of her heroines, 
braves convention no further than appearing at her 
sister’s sick-bed in a muddy skirt ; Mary Crawford, witty, 
charming, but without religious principles, comes to a 
bad end. Within this feminine world. free from strong 
passions, tragic situations, and extraordinary virtues, the 
inhabitants exhibit perfectly the qualities of the mean: 
selfishness and unselfishness (the boundary of Miss 
Austen’s morality), avarice, curiosity, gluttony, sym- 
pathy, humor, and a liberal display of dullness. 





‘‘The dinner was a grand one, the servants were 
numerous, and everything bespoke the mistress’s 
inclination for show and the master’s ability to support 
it. No poverty of any kind except of conversation 
appeared; but there the deficiency was considerable. 
John Dashwood had net much to say for himself that 
was worth hearing, and his wife had still less, But 
there was no peculiar disgrace in this, for it was very 
much the case with the chief of their visitors, who 
almost all labored under one or other of these disqualifi- 
cations for being agreeable—want of sense, either 
natural or improved—want of elegance—want of spirits 
—or want of temper. 

‘When the ladies withdrew to the drawing-room 
- « . one subject only engaged them till coffee came 
in, which was the comparative heights of Harry Dash- 
wood and Lady Middleton’s second son William, who 
were nearly of the same age.”’ 


Dullness she could describe and endure; but her powers 
are sharply limited, and she is her own harshest critic 
when she writes: “ Let other pens dwell on guilt and 
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misery. I quit such odious subjects as soon as I can.”’ 
Yet within its narrow confines the tune of Miss Austen’s 
art is as clear and beautiful as Mozart, the color as trans- 
lucent as Vermeer. Each triviality of human nature is 
made immortal, and if she shows us but a speck of the 
universe we see it suh specie aternitatis. Impartial and 
just, she combines the magnanimity of a Shakespeare 
with the delicate spite of a maiden lady; by profession 
a moralist, she is never indignant or vindictive, never 
persecutes a character because she dislikes it ; her worst 
punishment for disagreeable people is to leave them as 
they are. 

Devotees of Jane Austen’s characters are an army 
that will never lack recruits, and she took a just pride in 
being ranked with “the novel-writers.’”” The potted 
history and the casual anthologies of her time provcked 
one of her rare passages of polemic in defence of her 
vocation. If there is little danger now of finding the 
young lady who ‘lays down her book with affected 
indifference or momentary shame’”’ because it is “ only 
a novel,’’ Miss Austen’s definition of her art is still 
worth quoting :— 


‘‘Some work in which the greatest powers of the 
mind are displayed, in which the most thorough 
knowledge of human nature, the happiest delineations 
of its varieties, the liveliest effusions of wit and humor, 
are conveyed to the world in the best-chosen language.”’ 


She set her ideal high, and was most an artist in knowing 
that she could best achieve it by concentration upon the 
material that lay abundantly round about her. The 
intensity of vision which the clear hazel eyes could bring 
to bear was as powerful as her favorite Richardson’s ; and 
she dissects with a hand no less steady. The well-known 
descriptions of her range, “ the little bit (two inches wide) 
of ivory on which I work with so fine a brush, as produces 
little effect after much labor ’’ ; “three or four families 
in a country village is the very thing to work on ”’ ; show 
a tenacity of purpose which nothing could deflect. Twice 
at least she resisted temptation. The Regent purchased 
and even read her works. A set was kept in every one of 
his residences, and first editions of Jane Austen’s novels 
are notoriously rare. He accepted the dedication of 
“Emma,’’ and his iibrarian devoted himself to the 
improvement of the novelist’s talent by the extension 
of her range. Her ironical and elusive spirit 
shines out of the correspondence. The creator of 
Mr. Collins deplores her want of a “classical 
education, or at’ any rate a very extensive 
acquaintance with English literature,’’ so indispensable 
to the delineation of ‘ the habits of life, and character, 
and enthusiasm of a clergyman, who should pass his time 
between the metropolis and the country, who should be 
something like Beattie’s Minstrel.”” The satirist of Mrs. 
Radcliffe and the school of palpitation—after con- 
gratulating Dr. Clarke on a promotion in the feeling 
words, “the service of a court can hardly be too well 
paid, for immense must be the sacrifice of time and 
feeling required by it ’’—evades the alternative proposal 


of “an historical romance founded on the House of Saxe- 
Coburg ’’ :— 


‘‘No, I must keep to my own style, and go on in 
my own way; and though I may never succeed again 


in that, I am convinced that I should totally fail in 
any other.’ 


She wrote and died by her own rule of reserve and 
precision and tranquillity, and escaped after death the 
massive eulogy which Lord Macaulay intended to devote 
to replacing the slab of black marble under which she was 
laid in Winchester Cathedral. The contained gestures 
and gentle emotions of her characters leave her remote— 
unbearably remote as it seemed to Charlotte Bronté—from 
exultations and agonies, “ the unseen seat of life and the 
sentient target of death.’’ Her verses, “ To the Memory 
of Mrs, Lefroy,’’ on the loss of a dear friend, are indeed 
as strained and unsuccessful as the scene of the party and 
the fortune-teller in “ Jane Eyre.’’ Like all our aunts 
she is impossible to alter and will not be improved. But 
because she was an artist of genius, she made a special 
view of the world her own and ours indestructibly, and 
its peace can never be disturbed. 





Che Drama. 


THE SINS OF SOCIETY. 
“* The Three Daughters of M. Dupont.” By Brieux. Produced at 
the Ambassadors’ Theatre. 


Mme. Dupont Mrs. A. B. TAPPING 


Courthezon Mr. H. VYVYAN 
Caroline Dupont Miss ITaLia CONTI 
M. Dupont Mr. O. B. CLARENCE 


M. Mairaut Mr. J. NELSON RAMSAY 


Mme. Mairaut Miss ALICE BEET 

Antonin Mairaut Mr. C. M. HALLARD 

Lignol bead es mae Mr. WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 

M. Pouchelet Mr. GILBERT PORTEOUS 

Mme. Pouchelet Miss ADA PALMER 

Angéle Dupont Miss AIMEE DE BURGH 

Julie Dupont és Miss ETHEL IRVING 
Times have changed since Brieux was on the Censor’s 
list, and his grave and scrupulously reserved studies of 
social evils were judged to be prejudicial to British 
Innocence, nurtured on a long course of “ Pink 
Dominoes ’’ and ‘‘ Dear Old Charlies.’’ ‘‘ Les Avariés,”’ 
refused a public representation, has already mounted 
from the stage to the pulpit. Miss Irving transfers 
“Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont’’ from the 
Stage Society to the Ambassadors’ Theatre. 
‘Maternity ’’ should follow in due course, and 
Brieux’s indictment of current sexual morality will 
then be presented in all its completeness. We can thus 
measure the distance which separates those times from 
our own. All these Brieux plays participated in the 
ban imposed by our own limited and _pleasure- 
loving tastes and the anti-moral bias of the Censor- 
ship. All were uncheerful, and seriousness had become 
as much an offence to the drama of Victoria and 
Edward as to that of Charles II. All were candid; and 
for years our public had not. dared to see itself in the 
looking-glass. All forced us into the open, and made 
us think of marriage and motherhood as we did not wish 
to think of them. Now needs must, when, the devil 
having driven us to war, conscription, and a serious 
disruption of the family, we are forced to think 
of some means of salvage for our sons and souls 
from the conventions under which sons and souls 
are made and ruined. Brieux’s plays have come into 
scale for us as for his own country, and though some of 
his illustration, such as that of the sordid French 
marriage, is for our neighbors’ eyes rather than our own, 
his general theme has a relevance for London as well as 
for Paris. 

“The Three Daughters of M. Dupont’”’ is not a 
great play. It is hardly the best of the trilogy on 
marriage which Mr. Shaw examined some ten years ago. 
It is not as poignant as “ Damaged Goods,” nor as tragic 
as “ Maternity.’’ But it is the best comedy of the three, 
a hard, biting comedy, whose source is moral indignation. 
This indignant pity of Brieux’s is never concentrated, as 
is the sentimentalism of our artificial drama, on 
a single picturesque victim. It is always distributed ; 
for Brieux’s quarrel is with society, on the ground of its 
general injustice and cruelty, and especially of its mal- 
distribution of love. Angéle and Caroline Dupont suffer 
no less than Julie; indeed, Angele is Brieux’s capital 
example of the waste of womanhood and motherhood, 
and it is unfortunate that while Miss Irving’s study 
of Julie adds color to the picture as a whole, it some- 
what mars its distribution of values. Some kind of 
love waits for Julie, and Caroline may go back to 
religion ; but Angéle is in her way the most tragic, and 
therefore, the most impressive figure of the three 
sisters. Miss Irving is a vigorous artist: yet I 
found myself wondering whether the audience at the 
Ambassadors’ had fully caught the meaning of the play 
through her brilliantly accentuated rendering of it. 

All Brieux’s plays disclose an identical villain— 
Society. In ‘‘ The Three Daughters of M. Dupont,’’ its 
evil hand is seen in the violation of the great sacra- 
ment of love. Caroline, devoid of physical charm, 
finds herself shut out from the life of affection and 
companionship for which she longs. Angéle’s father 
drives her from her own family group, and her lover, the 
father of her child, is forbidden to receive her into his 
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own. Julie, whose ideal is motherhood and romantic or 
even intellectual companionship, has both denied her By 
her commonplace sensual husband. In all these cases, the 
family exists merely as the guardian of property and 
convention, the Moloch of happiness and- human rights. 
Caroline sinks into despised old-maidenhood, save when 
a casual legacy rekindles a little of her father’s interest 
in her forgotten and forsaken personality. Angéle is 
forced on to the streets. Julie shrinks from her soulless 
mate, who claims rights on her body, while denying 
them to her soul or her instinct for maternity. The 
father sits, a veteran spider, in the background, weaving 
webs for the enmeshing of his children. The mean 
conservation and accumulation of money isthe real end of 
marriage. The parents set the snares, and use the son 
and daughter as decoys for the capture of their future 
mate. From this chicanery spring lust and hatred, and 
finally complete disillusion. 

Brieux turns the dark lantern of his analysis on both 
sides of a marriage system thus conceived and sustained. 
Usually he makes the man the immediate criminal ; and 
the moral of his plays is unintelligible unless we conceive 
it to be based on a demand for equality of sex before 
the law, and at the higher tribunal of reason and 
intellectual and moral relationship. In ‘‘The Three 
Daughters of M. Dupont,’’ he exposes the kind of male 
selfishness which denies the wife the right of mother- 
hood. In “ Maternity’ it is her right of refusal on 
which he equally insists—either in the name of love, or 
by reason of the husband’s physical unfitness (e.g., 
through alcoholism), or because the woman refuses to 
bear children for the streets or the hospitals, or a life 
of starvation and slavery. He puts his characters into 
every imaginable attitude of protest. The woman is 
always resisting the man’s resort to force, or flying from 
him, or being haled before his tribunals. The Church, 
the law, the family, are all challenged to show their 
Quo Warranto—to say how they can call that a 
sacrament which breaks all the sanctities, or a law which 
works out in social wrong, or a fount of blessing from 
which flows the poison of sexual disease, with its 
attendant imps of secrecy and quackery. Brieux’s 
fault is that he exaggerates the institutional side 
of life, so that his plays exhibit a certain mechanical 
movement, as of puppets dancing on a_ string, 
rather than human beings caught in a wide play 
of character and circumstance. Thus the French 
marriage laws may be held to be fairly accountable for 
the misery of Julie and Angtle Dupont. But it is hard 
to conceive any change in them which would give a 
husband to the plain, dull Caroline. For this reason 
Brieux’s work wants atmosphere and charm, and the 
deep poetic significance of Ibsen. Compare “ Ghosts ”’ 
with “ Les Avariés.’’ The subject is the same; but how 
different the treatment! Brieux tracesthe merely physical 
reactions of sexual disease, and their influence on the 
social relationships which they affect or destroy. Ibsen’s 
eye is on its dark work in the soul, its disintegration 
of the mind ; with him the man who errs is not merely an 
ant disturbed in his workings, but a spirit beset and 
worsted in an immortal encounter. No ghosts walk 
in the Brieux plays, and hence it is that when an artist 
of talent like Miss Irving interprets a character like 
Julie’s, she finds herself driven to stress its physical 
repulsions, or its outraged social or political sense, or the 
sex-dignity of which Brieux, with his just, honest nature, 
has so keen a perception. She is, in fact, an animated 
thesis, even more than a woman. So is old Dupont. So 
is Angtle. So is the play. Above everything Brieux is 
a social reformer. His artistry is less to him than his 
passion to change the form of society—its marriage laws, 
and, indeed, its whole machinery of justice—into some- 
thing more merciful and more fair. But he is still 
more of a Frenchman than a humanitarian. And so, 
while poet-dramatists like Shakespeare and Ibsen can 
make Elsinore or Bergen into world-capitals of the soul, 
Brieux can never get us far away from the French law- 
court or the French conseil de famille. With all his 
earnestness, he speaks in dialect, and his most powerful 
message is to his own countrymen. 


H. W. M. 





DHetters to the Editor. 


LONDON AND ITS DEFENCES. 

Sir,—The correspondence on this subject in the daily 
papers only demonstrates for the thousandth time how few 
civilians in this country have any notion of what war means. 
In spite of the official statement in the House that we have 
dropped a hundred bombs to the enemy’s one in air raids, they 
frantically demand reprisals for a raid which was iteelf a 
reprisal, and have so little grasp of the terrific nature of our 
own operations that one suspects them of honestly believing 
that our airmen drop Christmas crackers on Ghent and 
Bruges ; that the pleasant city of Treves is an isolated fortress ; 
and that the murderous Hun is ordered by his officers to relieve 
the strain on our food supply by blowing up infant schools. 

This sort of amiable siliiness has to be endured as long as 
it is not allowed to distract the attention and waste the time 
and material of our forces. But it is not clear that even our 
military commanders have grasped the fact that the way to 
win any war is to kill civilians. Even editors of London dailies 
will not face it, though they should be braver than soldiers. 

What is an army for? Simply to prevent the enemy from 
slaughtering the civilian population until it buys its life by 
consenting to the terms of peace imposed by the slayers. 
That is what war is, and nothing else. Why will the Germans 
be beaten if we break through their lines and shatter the 
resistance of their army? Solely because we shall then be in 
a& position to slaughter them if they refuse the ransom we 
demand. Does anyone imagine that if they refused, we should 
only say, “Very unkind of you,’’ and come home? Suppose 
the Germans sink our fleet and annihilate our army, will the 
alternative to our submitting to their terms of peace be nothing 
worse than a remonstrance? Would any commander waste his 
time killing solaiers if he could get at the civilians over their 
heads? 

Well, that is just exactly what the British and German 
commanders have been enabled to do through the invention 
of the heavier-than-air flying battery. If Hindenburg can get 
London at his mercy, or if Sir Douglas Haig can get Berlin 
at his mercy, the war is over, and the gigantic operations at 
the west front are mere waste of life, time, and powder. And 
yet on the morrow of the last raid, The Times, in a long 
letter which it evidently wrote to itself, declared with an 
axiomatic air that the protection of our soldiers in Flanders 
must of course be put before the protection of civilians in the 
capital. A policeman is set to guard Printing House Square; 
and if a burglar and assassin comes along he must be allowed 
to plunder The Times safe and kill the editor lest the police- 
man’s life should be endangered. Did anyone ever hear such 
brainless nonsense, even from The Times on a_)«atriotic 
stunt? If we cannot defend London against showers of high 
explosive and thermit, we may as well disband the Army. 

I am not now thinking of the moral effect of the air raids. 
It is true that ever since an appalling slaughter of 
our soldiers at Festubert and thereabouts produced 
no effect on us except ene of exhilaration at their courage, 
whilst immediately afterwards the sinking of the Lusitania, 
a trifle in comparison, elicited a squeal that rent the heavens, 
we have been steadily impressing on the enemy, apparently 
without realizing it ourselves, that the moral effect of killing 
a single baby in arms is greater than that of annihilating a whole 
battalion in the field. But we shall get over that. Squealing 
does not lead to surrender; and the Germans are not raiding 
us merely for the fun of making us squeal, any more than we 
are raiding them to make them call us baby killers and so 
forth. They are doing it, and we are doing it, because it has 
a@ genuine military effectiveness which needs only sufficient 
extension to supersede the warfare of the trenches. War is 
going into the air; and the side which realizes this first will 
be the winner. There is no longer any question of reprisals 
for outrages: we might as well talk of Waterloo as a reprisal 
for the outrage of Austerlitz. We have to make war on Ger- 
man cities from the air, and to defend our own cities from 
German attacks from the air; and the sooner we make up our 
minds to it the better. 

In London the immediately necessary step is to act on 
the hint given by that highly intelligent young lady in the 
public service to whom some idiot said the other day, 
“ Remember, you also are soldiers.’’ “Yes,’’ said the young 
lady, “soldiers without dug-outs.”” We in London must set 
ourselves to provide shelter for ourselves as soldiers do. In 
London the tube railways act as dug-outs. The War Office, 
Buckingham Palace, and the National Gallery are protected 
by umbrellas of netting supposed to be bombproof. In Arras 
a whole population lives in the cellars. In Rheims and the 
champagne country the wine vaults are used. But modern 
London is practically cellarless; and tubes are few 
and far between. We cannot spread netting over the 
whole metropolis; but we can net the school playgrounds, and 
send the children there when the alarm is given. At present 
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we refuse to give the alarm because the people have nowhere to 
go for safety. Other open spaces can be protected in the 
same way. Large buildings, strong enough to bear sandbags, 
can be fortified against the sky and thrown open in case of 
need. When the buildings are not strong enough, elephant 
dug-outs can be used. Ypres has been made habitable in that 
way under years of heavy artillery fire. Some approach can 
be made to providing every neighborhood with refuges sufficient 
at least to eave the children and those who are too nervous to 
take their chance without going distracted. 

It must be remembered that the present amateurish atti- 
tude of the civilian who, when he hears of a raid, jumps into 
a taxi and tells the driver to make for the bombs, will not out- 
last a little experience of what bombs can do. Soldiers do 
not crowd to see the fun: they scuttle for the nearest cover 
whenever they can; and that is what we shall all do when the 
war becomes frankly a war on civilians, and the blows are struck 
at the head and stomach instead of at the far-flung limbs. The 
demand for cover will become irresistible; and if it is not forth- 
coming it will change into a demand for peace. Defensive air 
squadrons and aircraft guns ure all very well if they prevent 
the arrival of the enemy; but once he gets over us, our own 
machine-gun and shrapnel bullets are as dangerous as his 
bombs, and will remain so even when we all wear helmets and 
carry ga6-masks, 

I suggest that we begin to-day with the school playgrounds. 
It is really no use shaking our fists at the sky and shrieking 
that it is murder te kill a civilian. We shall get killed all the 
same. I do not think we shall even get the sympathy we so 
confidently claim. If it be true that our best men are in the 
trenches, I had rather see a street bombed than a trench; and 
if I thought the contrary, I should at least have the decency 
to keep my selfish civilian opinion to myself within hearing of 
our soldiers.—Yours, &c., 

G. BERNARD SHAw. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF TROPICAL AFRICA. 

Sir,—With the spirit of Commander Wedgwood’s pro- 
posal 1 am in perfect agreement, but I beg to offer two 
criticisms. 

Briefly, the proposal is to make of the greater part of 
tropical Africa “an International State under American 
executive control,’’ but to exempt from such control those 
districts, such as the highlands of British East Africa, which 
are being colonized by European settlers. My criticisms are: 

(1) An International State under American control will not 
be international long. All the subordinate officials of the 
different nations will be at loggerheads and will be replaced 
by Americans. The American officials, in turn, will be on the 
worst possible terms with the traders and settlers of other 
nations, and we shall have over again the history of the Inter- 
national State of the Congo with a Belgian sovereign, which 
is now Belgian Congo. Also, by making a single State, you 
lose the priceless advantage of the healthy rivalry and com 
parison of different systems. 

I would therefore say: Retain the present national adminis. 
trations of the different colonies—including even the German— 
but place each of them under international control so far as 
will ensure that justice is done to the native, and that black 
troops are not raised and trained for aggressive warfare. 

(2) It is precisely in those colonies that are being “ opened 
up”’ to white settlement that we are doing grave permanent 
injustice to the native. It is therefore in these colonies most 
of all that control is needed 

The consciences of people at home are exercised, and quite 
rightly, about the proceedings of mining magnates and rubber 
hunters. But whatever may be the hardships of forced labor, 
the whole trouble can be quickly put right, to the benefit of 
both parties—a laborer well housed, fed, and paid, is better 
value than the same man badly treated, as the mining com- 
panies of Rhodesia very well know. 

On the other hand, the farmer-settler turns the native off 
the best land of the country, and sends him to starve amongst 
the rocks until he consents to come back and work as a hire 
servant where he once grew his own crops. 

To put the same thing more accurately, an administration 
in need of money observes a district which looks suited to 
white settlement. The Native Commissioner is instruct2d to 
find a piece of country to which the natives can be moved 
He reports that there is no suitable land which is not already 
in occupation of other tribes, and that, moreover, these natives 
will be most unwilling to leave their ancestral lands and bury- 
ing places. Presently the Native Commissioner is replaced by 
& more capable and energetic official and the land is found. 
The original native lands are now surveyed and cut up into 
farms, which are sold to white settlers. These settlers pay 
cash for their land; they proceed to develop it with their 
capital and energy; they marry and have children. In twenty 
years’ time it will be as much a hardship to evict these men 
as it was to dispossess the original native. So the wrong 
done is irremediable, yet there is nothing spectacular about 
it, nothing like “red rubber” to stir crusading spirits. And 





people at home, who are anxious about justice and our good 
name, know nothing about this great wrong. 

Another injustice to the native comes with the white work- 
ing man, who forbids the black man to do any kind of skilled 
work. Now, the old primitive native arts—iron-work, weaving 
of fabrics, pottery, the preparation of skins—these are inevit- 
ably ruined by European competition. So that nothing is left 
to the black man but unskilled labor on mine or farm. And 
wherever the white working man settles and has children, this 
injustice seems likely to lead to lasting trouble, only less than 
the question of the land. 

These two are the great and lasting wrongs that we, more 
than any other nation, are doing to the native. 


Finally, I should like to say a word for my friends the 


Belgians and our other Allies the Portuguese. 

It is a fact that, in some ways, Belgian and Portuguese 
administration (ani probably French, too) is more sympathetic 
to the native than is ours. In any case, we must bear in mind 
that it is only during the few years, since annexation of the 
Congo State by Belgium, that the Belgian people have had 
any responsibility for that country.—Yours,, &c., 

LoKATALA. 

July 10th, 1917. 


LIQUOR AND STATE PURCHASE. 

Srr,—The Dean of Lincoln’s further letter repeats his 
assumptions, but accepts my facts, with certain assumed modifi- 
cations of the value of the latter. I will meet him with more 
facts for the purpose of elucidating that which he considers 
obscure, but which appears to me lucidity itself. The fact 
that State Purchase increases private interests (official, muni- 
cipal, and individual), was proved by Russia, by certain of the 
States of Canada, and Gothenburg, and to such good effect 
that they all one by one dropped State Purchase and took up 
Prohibition or Local Option. The private interests in these 
cases were those of Finance Ministers, of Civil Service barmen 
and brewers and draymen, and those who invested in drink 
consols or stock. I do not think that those who now have 
financial interest in the trade are better or worse than those 
who, under State Purchase, will have a similar interest, and 
it is now my turn to assume that they will have just as much 
anxiety to make the drink business a success as those they are 
to supplant, and their powers to do so will be increased by 
their improved prestige. 

The Dean of Lincoln now assumes that someone may vote 
Prohibition. The fact is (I must repeat) that two millions 
did so nearly six months ago, and that this fact impressed 
immensely the then Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith. 

The Dean of Lincoln complains that I did not explicitly 
make out a case against State Purchase; but is not this a 
confession of the weakness of his own? 

The Dean’s arguments were those of expediency and fear, 
and these facts proved were unsound and groundless. But 
to be more definite I will travel beyond the Dean’s region, 
thus: (1) The sale of liquor, like slavery, is wrong, and must 
go; (2) That it will go when the people are permitted to govern 
themselves ; and (3) That the State cannot, in honesty, purchase 
a trade which must impoverish all concerned, however managed 
or controlled.—Yours, &«., 

8. ProupFoor. 

The Vicarage, North Somercotes, Lines. 





INTERNATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION. 

S1r,—The situation which will arise within the frontiers of 
every State is being carefully considered by the citizens of 
each State separately. In Germany and France and England 
information is being collected as to the probable state of 
industry, the supply of labor, methods of administration and 
finance. And it may possibly be argued that if we set our 
own house in order we shall do all that we can for peace and 
prosperity in the future. The control of those forces within 
each State which make for disorder will, indeed, be essential 
for reconstruction. 

On the other hand, the citizens of each State believe that 
the war was brought on by the action of other States, and 
that the relations of their own State to other States have 
involved them in the consequence of the wickedness of others. 
But if other States and their relation to ours were so important 
ac to involve us in a common confusion, one of the problems 
of reconstructicn concerns the relation between States. We 
cannot afford to confine our attention to domestic problems. 

What is wanted, in order that reconstruction may be 
effective is (a) a survey of the situation in normal times; (bd) 
specific information as to certain prominent issues which are 
involved in the present relation of States; and (c) suggestions 
of policy or of action to be taken. 

(a) The situation in normal times is governed by certain 
International Agreements—commercial treaties, conventions 
for control of disease and crime, of trade, and of communica- 
tion by post, telegraph, or wireless. There are also some less 
formulated agreements as, for instance, those which relate to 
labor legislation and the mercantile marine. The war has 


seriously modified the situation with regard to these, and the 
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whole field needs to be surveyed. It may be necessary to 
restrict, to define more clearly, or to extend the sphere of 
international agreement. And in the period of dislocation 
particularly it will be necessary to devise some international 
machinery for the distribution of raw materials and food as 
well as for the control of shipping and financial speculation. 
The present system of international control may be useful in 
the period which immediately follows the war. 

(b) The prominent issues which will arise at the close of 
the war are two—tariffs and armament. These cannot be dealt 
with in isolation one from the other, or in separation from 
other problems of policy. The question of tariff is already 
being considered by Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Committee. 

Armament involves domestic as much as foreign policy. 
If we are to maintain a larger Army, Navy, and Aircraft force 
than before 1914, we shall need to spend very much more. All 
the signs point to the probable expenditure by the British 
Empire of more than £400,000,000 a year for military purposes 
alone, including the payment of war debt. Obviously, how- 
ever, the amount of our Military and Naval forces will depend 
upon the situation in foreign States and our relation to them. 
If the British Empire is to refuse the use of raw materials 
of industry to citizens of other States and to put obstacles in 
the way of free interchange across its frontiers, we shall have 
to arm against possible combinations of all the greater States. 
Such armament will give an excuse for counter-armament, and 
we shall have to face a combination of most of our present 
Allies designed to win by force the control of supply for their 
own industries. 

(c) The policy to be adopted may be either one of positive 
international organization or of independent action combined 
with continually adjusted alliances. There are, under these 
two very general headings, a great number of various methods 
which may be used. But the main point is that unless the 
situation is carefully considered we shall drift into complete 
chaos. Voluntary effort is necessary for the discussion of 
alternative policies, and private societies may do much to clear 
the ground. But it is also necessary for the Government to 
set up its own committee of inquiry, and to investigate the 
possibilities of action in matters of foreign policy which are 
not included in discussions of a tariff.—Yours, &c., 


X. 
July 10th, 1917. 


THE SITUATION IN AUSTRIA. 

S1r,—Will you kindly allow me to make the following 
remarks respecting the comments on the situation in Austria 
made in your issue of July 7th? 

(1) “The fall of Clam-Martinitz was not due to a mere 
failure to manage the Reichsrat,’’ but to an absolute lack of 
understanding of the political situation. Clam-Martinitz was 
still to-day upholding the worn-out dualistic idea of German- 
Magyar hegemony, and was bitterly opposed to all Slav 
demands. He had no Slav sympathies; he openly sided with 
the Germans and the dynasty. Therefore the Slav Opposition 
forced him to resign. 

(2) The political amnesty of the Austrian Emperor has not 
for its ultimate object conciliation, but the salvation of the 
Hapsburg dynasty. Austria is suffering from grave internal 
disruption, starvation, and military defeats, therefore she tries 
to save herself from her inevitable doom and to placate the 
Slavs by means of petty concessions. The amnesty of the Tchech 
Deputies is a mere farce, because they will not be allowed to 
enter the Parliament. Moreover, the Slavs demand an inde- 
pendent and united Poland, a democratic Tchecho-Slovak State, 
and a Jugoslav State. The realization of these demands necessi- 
tates the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary. The Hapsburgs, 
Germans, and Magyars, will never accede to it except if com- 
pelled by force of aris to do so. The Austrian Slave are fully 
aware of this fact, and therefore they confidently look to free 
Russia and her Allies to deliver them from the Hapsburg yoke. 
~Yours, &c., 

VLADIMIR NOSEK. 

Thanet House, 231, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

July 10th, 1917. 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN GERMANY. 

Sir,—The important development in the diplomatic situa- 
tion which has taken place this week may have brought us con- 
siderably nearer to a secure and lasting peace if only we are 
wise enough to make use of the splendid opportunity which it 
offers us. 

For the first time the two conflicting war aims which 
divide Germany have been clearly stated. Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg represents the present Government, but his open 
avowal of a policy of annexation has aroused a storm of pro- 
test and demands for his immediate resignation. It is admitted 
that the anti-annexationist proposals put forward by Herr 
Erzberger have already a large following, and it can hardly 
be doubted that that following would be immensely increased 
if we made it clear that Germany could have peace at once 
if those proposals were officially adopted. We could make this 
unmistakably clear if only we would openly declare for the 





policy of No Annexations and No Indemnities proposed to us 
by our Russian Allies. This Russian policy is, however, 
objected to by a.number of English people on the ground that 
its adoption would be weak and short sighted, since, though it 
might bring nearer the end of this particular war, it would 
they fear, do nothing towards solving the problem of the pre- 
vention of future wars. Nearly all serious people agree that 
the one essential thing about the peace which shall end this 
war is that it must be a lasting peace, and they hold that the 
establishment of such a peace would be the finest victory an 
army could win. They feel, moreover, that no matter how the 
various territorial questions may be settled at the end of this 
war, there will be small hope of our establishing a permanent 
peace so long as the spirit of militarism still flourishes in any 
great nation: until militarism has been crushed out of the 
enemy, therefore, they feel they have no right to make peace. 
Disagreement, however, arises as to how militarism may best 
be crushed. Some think the surest way is to inflict a crushing 
military defeat, while, on the other hand, there are others who 
hold that the militarism of any nation can only be destroyed 
from within. All, however, would agree that the best hope for 
permanent peace would lie in a change of heart, if that could 
be secured, rather than in temporary exhaustion or promises 
extorted by force. How, then, lies our chance of striking at 
German militarism a blow as crushing as a bombardment or 
a blockade? The adoption in Germany of Herr Erzberger’s 
policy of No Annexations and No Indemnities would mean the 
downfall of the old gang of militarists whose influence in Ger- 
many has been fatal in the past and constitutes a menace for 
the future so long as it continues. 

All who care for the destruction of German militarism, 
therefore, should press for a speedy declaration by the Allies 
of such terms as may strengthen that No Annexation party, 
which is in a position to do far more than any foreign army 
to bring about that change of heart in Germany in which the 
best hope for the future lies.—Yours, &c., 

KARIN STEPHEN. 

Sandwell, Radlett, Herts. July 11th, 1917. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE STAGE, 
S1r,—May I trespass on your space with one more letter 
about the theatre, since it is a matter of urgency? Mr. 
Hemmerde, who is himself a writer of the so-called “popular ’”’ 
play, claims from the Chancellor of the Exchequer relief from 
the proposed tax on Deadheads. On the 2nd inst. he said in 
Parliament :— 


“Many of the successes of the last twenty years had been 
largely owing to the skilful management of the excellent free list 
to keep the theatre properly dressed during the first few weeks 
of the play.” 

This statement implies that there exists a machinery to 
enable managers to control the play market. The “excellent 
free list,’”’ too, may account for the plays of our best dramatists 
being so rarely seen upon the stage, because by “ skilful 
management ’’ the public can be induced to believe that some 
specially selected play in which a 
interested is what it likes. 

When the question comes up again in the House, I hope 
some member will challenge the exact meaning of Mr. 
Hemmerde’s statement. The affairs of the theatre have now 
become critical, and a representative committee of playgoers 
should be formed without delay to watch over matters involving 
legislation which may, or may not, be to the public interest. 
If this opportunity is lost, there may be a new era of commercial 
tyranny in store for the theatre.—Yours, &c., 


WILLIAM POEL. 
5, Amersham Road, Putney, S.W. 15. July 11th, 1917. 


manager is financially 





Poetry. 


MAN THE UNFREE. 


** Tuts land as full of little flowers 
As of ideas the flow’ring mind, 
Is freer of its fate and hours 
Than you, creation’s lord and hind. 
** This swallow writes the curves and sweeps 
Of Heaven’s walls; your spirit’s play 
Unclouds their azure tops—and creeps 
More abject than the worm his prey. 
‘‘ These million plants that bears the sod 
All draw their tithes of air and sun, 
Enjoy the privilege of God, 
And live till that last day is done. 
‘* You whose soul outwings birds, can pluck 
Plants never seen on mortal ground ! 
In you, unripe, the sickle’s stuck, 
On you, unfree, the cord is bound.’’ 
Haroip MassIncHAM. 
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Tur © Nation” Orricr, THurspay NicuHrt. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
By W. K. Wallace. (Constable. 





“Greater Italy.” 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

“War-Time Speeches.” By 
Stoughton. Is. net.) 

“Recollections, Literary and 
Browne. (Constable. 

“Germany Under Three Emperors.” 
Radziwiil. (Cassell. 16s. net.) 

“Jerry of the Islands.”’ By Jack London. 
6s. 

“ Les aia Publiques Russes.”’ Par A. Belevsky et 
B. Voronoff. (Paris: Hachette. 2 fr. 50.) 


x 


General Smuts. (Hodder & 


Political.” Balfour 
10s. 6d. net.) 
By Princess Catherine 


By J. H. 


(Mills & Boon. 


Houipay reading belongs to a class by itself. We read 
books in the holidays that we would never read at any other 
time. A number of people just now are exercising their 
minds as to what are the best books to accompany them for 
a summer holiday. It is one of the subjects discussed in Mr. 
Arnold Bennett’s lively and discursive collection of articles 
from the “New Age” on “Books and Persons.” Mr. 
Bennett eschews advice, but relates his experiences. He tells 
us that, as a rule, his holiday baggage is most injurious to 
railway porters, because of the number of books and neck- 


”? 


ties it contains. “I wear the neckties,’’ he adds, “ but 
I never read the books. I am always meaning to read 


” 


them, but something is always preventing me.” His case 1s 
not singular, or even uncommon. With serious purpose we 
pack the books we feel we ought to read. A few leisurely 
weeks, we think, will give us the opportunity to fill up 
these gaps in our reading. Yet somehow or other we find 
as we come back that they have remained unopened, and 
we have read something quite different, or nothing at all. 
x * * 

To advise another man what to read on a holiday is 
almost as rash as to tell him where he should spend it. 
Like all the deeper problems of life, these are two questions 
which you must face alone. At the same time, there are a 
few general principles which apply to both, and there are 
certain pitfalls that may be avoided by the experience of 
others. Trying new places and reading new books is a 
matter of hazard for all except the rich, the leisured, and 
the foolish. when laughed at for choosing 
Cocker’s “ Arithmetic’’ as his travelling companion during 
his tour in the Highlands, defended himself by laying 
“Why, sir,’ he told Boswell, “if 
you are to have but one book with you upon a journey, let it 
be a book of science. When you have read through a book of 
entertainment, you know it, and it can do no more for you; 
but a book of science is inexhaustible.” With this precept 
in mind, and acting on its spirit if not its letter, Edward 
FitzGerald selected Dante and Homer for his holiday 
reading. He says in one of his letters :— 

“T am now a good deal about in a new boat I have 
built, and thought (as Johnson took Cocker’s ‘ Arithmetic’ 
with him on travel, because he shouldn’t exhaust it) so I 
would take Dante and Homer with me, instead of Mudie’s 
books, which I read through directly. I took Dante by way 
of slow digestion: not having looked at him for some years: 
but I am glad to find I relish him as much as ever: he atones 
with the sea; as you know does the Odyssey—these are the 


7? 


men. 


Johnson, 


down one general rule. 


* * * 


Franky, I find myself unable to live up to this ideal. 
It is humiliating, but I have tried the classics as holiday 
reading, and I have found myself wanting. Nor when I go 
into the country do I enjoy what are called open-air books. 
Thoreau, Richard Jefferies, Mr. W. H. Hudson—to whom, 
by the way, Mr. Bennett gives a paragraph of warm praise— 
should be read in the study and in town, just as books that 
describe Christmas ought only to be opened in the dog-days, 
for the added pleasure of the contrast. There are two classes 
of books that as a matter of personal preference I find most 
suitable for holiday reading. One class is novels, with the 
important qualification that there must be no risk of any 
of them proving to be a masterpiece. For reading during 
the holidays should be a languid pleasure, and a master- 
piece is insistent in its demands upon the reader. A friend 
of mine, a novelist and a critic, usually discriminating 
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in his taste, confesses that one of his most enjoyable holidays 
was a week spent at a farm-house, where he lay on the grass 
and read in succession seven novels by Miss Braddon. My 
own fancy is for detective stories, or tales of adventure, such 
as Mr. E. P. Oppenheim produces in profusion. Or I would 
be content with less exciting fare, provided the quantity 
was abundant. In this respect, I have the audacity to 
resemble Tennyson. “I wish there were a great novel,” he 
said, “in hundreds of volumes, that I might go on and on; I 
hate some of your modern novels, with numberless characters 
thrust into the first chapter, and nothing but modern 
society talk; and also those morbid, introspective tales, 
with their oceans of sham philosophy. 
is like wading through glue.” 
* 


To read these last 


% + 

Biocraruies and books of reminiscences are another 
class that is never amiss in the holidays. They are, or should 
be, “dippable.”” They do not grip your attention, but hold 
it if there is nothing else to divert it. If there is, you can 
lay them down, and take up the other pursuit without any 
feeling of dissatisfaction. If not, you can go on with your 
reading. Above all, you can open them anywhere, and read 
a few pages without thinking you must go on, and you can 
skip without a qualm. Boswell’s “ Johnson”? is at the head 
of all these books, but its very merit disqualifies it as a 
holiday book. You want to go on reading it. In a less 
degree this is true of other famous biographies. I have an 
inclination to take the ten volumes of Southey’s “ Life and 
Correspondence” with me on my next holiday. It has 
several advantages. There is enough of it to last .a long 
time. It deals with unexciting matters, and it ambles 
along at a leisurely pace. It has, besides, though in a far 
less degree than Boswell, the charm of the spoken word, and 
gives a sense of the living man—this is true of the letters 
if not of the narrative by Southey’s son. Southey, to be 
sure, allowed his love of books to dominate even his holidays. 
We find him, on a trip to Belgium, spending most of his 
time inspecting the stock of the bookseller, Verbeyst, buying 
as many books as he could afford, and, in his satisfaction 
with these acquisitions, comparing himself with the 
Spaniard who always put on his spectacles when he was 
about to eat cherries, so that they might look the bigger and 
more tempting. 

* * £ 

Some people confine themselves in the holidays to 
re-reading old favorites. This has something to recommend 
it, provided it is not done too strenuously. Re-reading is a 
test, and books which we enjoy once bore us if we take 
them up again. Nothing is more irritating than to take 
up a sensational novel which one does not remember to 
have read, and then suddenly to have the whole plot flash 
upon one’s mind. Even the test of re-reading is not always 
valid. Hume declared that it was sufficient to read Cowley 
once, but that, after the fiftieth reading, Parnell was as 
fresh as at the first. Cowley still finds readers, but I should 
be surprised to hear that, except for a few scholars, Parnell 
is given the chance of even a first perusal. Fielding, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Meredith are excellent authors to re-read. 
You know what is coming, and the anticipated events and 
personages appear on the scene, as Coleridge said of the 
moon and the stars, like “lords that are certainly expected, 
and yet there is a silent joy at their arrival.” 

~ * ¥ 

My confession, in an earlier paragraph, of a tendresse 
for bad novels of a certain order, needs some sort of 
apology or defence. I am afraid I can furnish neither. 
There is no case for the defence, and I remain impenitent. 
Like Lady Constance in “ Tancred,” I “guano my mind by 
reading French novels.” If pressed, I might quote 
Thackeray, urging that the first word in the quotation 
should be taken to include the whole species: ‘Novels are 
sweets. All people with healthy literary appetites love 
them.” If pressed still further, I would take refuge in 
another quotation, maintaining this time that it is true only 
of the class of books I have in mind “The fact is,’’ wrote 
Mrs. Browning to R. H. Horne, “that the ne plus ultra of 
intellectual indolence is this reading of books. It comes 
next to what the Americans call ‘whittling.’” Now, 
whittling may not commend itself to “high-brows’”’; but it 
is an inoffensive and harmless pursuit, at any rate if one 
takes care of one’s fingers. 
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Rebretvs, 


INTERNATIONALISM AND THE STATE. 


‘Social and International Ideals,” By BkrwARD BosaNQugEt. 
(Macmillan. 6s. net.) 


RECONSTRUCTION is not really a happy term to express the 
work that lies before us. It suggests too plainly that the 
ground is cleared for a new building operation. This, of 
course, is not the case. It is a question of conscious adapta- 
tion of institutions and of the habits of mind which they 
incorporate. This adaptation has been continuous, but the 
intense pressure of recent events will require more boldness 
and greater rapidity in the process. Every thoughtful 
person recognizes that the measure of success in doing this 
depends mainly upon the responses which the intelligence 
and will of men make to new demands. For a task of such 
critical importance it is right to call in the advice of social 
philosophers. Three closely related problems stand in the 
foreground, the reform of our social economic system, the 
relation of the State to it and other common interests and 
activities, and the problem of internationalism. On these 
problems, both severally and as parts of a great human issue, 
the searching and fastidious mind of Dr. Bosanquet is turned 
in this volume of essays and addresses. But in almost all 
the discussions, the centre of interest and of conflict is the 
nature and functions of a State or political organization for 
maintaining a system of rights on a national area. 

Except in one curious and interesting matter Dr. 
Bosanquet stands firmly by his well-known principles and 
policies as expounded in former volumes of a scope and 
purpose similar to this, and in his “ Philosophical Theory of 
the State.” Like Professor T. H. Green and others of the 
neo-Hegelian school, Dr. Bosanquet decided early in life that 
a real philosopher must continually bring his high theory 
into touch with concrete current fact; partly to avoid living 
in a realm of bloodless categories, partly because it was a 
social duty to bring philosophic guidance into practical 
movements. So for several decades he immersed himself in 
the case-laden atmosphere of the C.O.S. There he imbibed 
that peculiar attitude of hostility towards State-aids of 
individual life which appeared so inconsistent in so devoted 
an exponent of the “ general will’’ as the moral basis of the 
State. That good personal character is the starting-point 
and test of human progress, that a considerable amount of 
hardship and suffering is » serviceable feeder of character 
and that the “relief’’ from hardship and suffering should 
be thrown upon the individual concerned, that environmental 
improvements, especially those effected by the State, are of 
secondary and often very dubious value—these dogmas were 
the proper stock-in-trade of C.O.8. individualism. But it 
might have been expected that the acceptance of the State 
as the chief repository of the consciousness and conscience 
of the community would secretly have undermined most of 
these positions. Why should not the community help itself 
through the State by relieving the misfortunes of its 
individual members and by bringing the communal will to 
the support of the individual will? Yet even now Dr. 
Bosanquet, though insisting more vigorously than ever upon 
the moral nature and obligations of the State, and the 
derivative character of the individual’s mind, continues to 
shirk the provision of adequate media by which the general 
may nourish and sustain the individual will. 

The chief reason for this, we think, is the blind eye 
which Dr. Bosanquet, in common with his C.O.S. friends, 
has cast upon the analysis of property and industry. In his 
passage down from the heights of abstraction to the concrete- 
ness of his cases, he has missed whole strata of criticism 
which Socialists and other reformers have brought to bear 
upon the social system. Though quite familiar with the 
popular formulas which contain this criticism, such as 
“ Justice, not Charity,” and “the rich will do everything for 
the poor except get off their backs,” he never really confronts 
the essential truths which they confain. This appears most 
strikingly in his three “Lectures on Social Ideals,”” where 
Justice is put into the front of consideration. Nowhere 
throughout the discussion does he once face the charge that 
our economic system is one which is so established as to 
enable certain classes to live parasitically upon the labor 








of others, or, if it be preferred, of the community. He seems 
to evade this in various ways, but mainly by talk about a 
‘vocation ’’ and by misrepresenting business men as being 
motived primarily by a sense of a vocation instead of being 
out for profits. The actual operations of the business world 
do not accord with his view that ‘‘ the sense of vocation is 
powerful from top to bottom of the productive world, and is 
conditioned, not initiated, by economic necessity and desire ”’ 
(p. 219). A discussion of Justice in relation to ownership 
and industry, which never touches the methods of securing 
full mutuality of services and the conditions of equality in 
the distribution of productive effort and its product, can 
hardly be considered satisfactory. How strange is the 
economic world which Dr. Bosanquet appears to have 
created for himself may perhaps be illustrated by the 
following apercu, “it is an ineradicable tendency that as 
wealth and its control and enjoyment go to the productive 
class, so power and prestige go to the professional and 
political class. And this ineradicable tendency is also a 
fundamental principle, for it is essential to a decent society 
that prestige and ultimate power should not belong to 
wealth ”’ (p. 235). 

More valuable is the treatment of industry in relation 
to management and ownership. As might be expected, Dr. 
Bosanquet calls favorable attention to the reaction against 
popular Collectivism, which is growing in every country with 
recent experience of bureaucratic methods. For him no mere 
democratization of the State can cure the evil of separating 
management from effective ownership. 

“Tt 1s becoming plainer and plainer that democratic 
regulation cannot be successful on the basis of direct mass- 
government; that it never was so, and that its theory does 
not demand such a régime.”’ (p. 228.) 

Democracy must delegate the function of industrial 
government to the groups of citizens who actually do the 
work. Producers’ organizations should be vested with a 
real control over the social functions which they severally 
perform. Here Dr. Bosanquet goes a long way with the 
Guild Socialists. More surprising is his cordial greeting 
to the “fine philosophy of life and social forces ” worked out 
by M. Sorel, in an essay on “Reflections on Violence.” 
Sorel’s use of the myth seems to appeal to his romantic 
over-appraisal of the politics of Plato, while the Frenchman’s 
stress on the necessity of suffering and conflict accords with 
the part he assigns to pain in the scheme of human life. 
Yet it seems difficult to understand how the imaginative 
vision of the general strike expressly detached both from 
consideration of its feasibility or any intelligibly service- 
able sequel, can really recommend itself to one who is after 
all a rationalist in ethics. 

But though his C.O.S. associations and thinking lead 
to a disparagement and limitation of the direct functions 
of the State, another not perfectly intelligible turn of 
thought converts Dr. Bosanquet into a prophet of the abso- 
lutism of the State. Although in a footnote (p. 286) we are 
told that “conflicting philosophies of history are ulti- 
mately . the root of bitterness between the Germans and 
ourselves,’’ he seems to us to capitulate to the character- 
istic German view of the State, alike in its domestic and its 
outer claims. 
judgment of German doctrine of 
absolutism. The essence, as regards the relation of the 
State to its citizens and their non-political activities, is 
that the State maintains a final regulation and overlordship. 
And this Dr. Bosanquet accords the so-called democratic 
State, if we understand him aright (cf. pp. 126-28). It is 
to be “absolute,” in the sense that— 


For the rejection of democracy is not in our 
the essence of the 


“being the special organ of arrangement in the external 
world, corresponding to that particular community whose 
will is our own will when most highly organized, it has the 
distinctive function of dictating the final adjustment in 
matters of external action.’’ (p. 273.) 


Hence it occurs that— 


‘in times of stress the State, as the organ of the com- 
munity, will suspend or subject to conditions any form of 
intercourse between its members and persons or associa- 
tions within or without ite territories, and will require any 
services that it thinks fit from any of ite members.” 
(p. 274.) 


It is entitled to override any personal or other “ right” 
which may conflict with the “good life of the whole,” and 
it is the sole judge of any such alleged conflict. 
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But*the State, being thus the final moral arbiter in any | 


conflicts of rights or duties within the national community, 
is likewise absolute in the sense of owning no real allegiance 
to any wider moral order in the world. Or, putting the case 
more accurately, it is itself the sole judge of any rights or 
duties claimed on behalf of other States or individuals out- 
side its national area. Dr. Bosanquet, like his German 
teachers, does not deny that a State, as a moral being, has a 
mission or a function to contribute to the life of the world. 
But it claims to be the final arbiter of what that mission or 
function is. It cannot submit to the judgment of any inter- 
national organism, or society of nations, or conscience of 
humanity, or other superior court. For there exists no 
adequate fund of common experience beyond the area of the 
State to furnish the basis of an organized will. It may be 
said that a State exists within a Society of States. 

** But the life of this Society, as a whole, has up to the 
present no moral tradition, imposing adapted and appro- 
priate obligations on all units, comparable with the social 
consciousness which constitutes the whole basis and material 
of the normal individual will.’’ (p. 288.) 


Here, as elsewhere, Dr. Bosanquet disparages the contacts 
between members of one State and members of another, and 
the emotion of humanity derived from and reiating to this 
wider association. 

‘* Devotion to humanity as a best, as a supreme quality, 
is, unless and until the organism of mankind becomes actual, 
better represented by the moral world of the highest com- 
munities than by anything common to the whole multitude 
of mankind.” (p. 288.) 

Now all this appears to us to carry a very grave mis- 
representation of the reality of the common consciousness 
which already transcends the State limits, as well as an 
unjust disparagement of the fabric both of international law 
and of the various non-political institutions in which the 
common life of the members of different nations is repre- 
sented. But when Dr. Bosanquet carries his denial of an 
existing organized moral world so far as to deprecate ex- 
periments in the establishment of international authority, 
we seem to reach the climax of the reasoning for State 
is doubtless true that 
united states, which have not the spirit of true communities, 
But surely 
here, as elsewhere, the spirit of co-operation comes with the 
practice of working together. 
absolutism appears to us to breathe in the example which 
Dr. Bosanquet brings to illustrate his objection to any 
effective international government. 


absolutism. Ht “leagues, alliances, 


sarry the germs of disruption within them.”’ 


The very essence of Prussian 


‘* Suppose the British Empire confronted by an oppo- 
nent, or by an international Peace League or Tribunal, 
with some purposed regulation which it (the Empire) judged 
fatal to sea-power. Is it not plain what we mean by saying 
that there is no organized moral world within which 4 
course of duty under such conditions is prescribed to the 
State? Even assuming a disinterested tribunal—which at 
present would be quite impossible—who could determine 
with authority the effect on the world’s future of any such 
regulation? Of course, such a question is not justiciable. 
But when you get beyond justiciable questions, you are in 
the ocean of speculation as to elements of future welfare.”’ 
(p. 287.) 

To this wrecking conclusion we are brought by a philo- 
sophy which makes the existing State or Empire the supreme 
arbiter in all For if a State ought 
not to endeavor to co-operate with other States in the estab- 
lishment of authority which they shall 
recognize, while the actual intercourse of persons beyond 
the State limits is continually advancing, what  politi- 
cal organism is ever to come into being that shall represent 
what in fact has come to be “a genuine community sharing 


matters of conduct. 


some 


common 


a common sentiment and associated by a common tradi- 
tion”? This moral and_ political 
States is to our mind the destruction of civilization. 


absolute 
It is 
true that Dr. Bosanquet does not shut out all future hopes 
of some true moral of States. But he 
that future distant and more dubious by 
maintaining that “the first thing they need is the better 
adjustment and maintenance of rights within the com- 
munities which form States at the present moment.” For 
the maintenance of the absolutist anarchy, with the fears 
and suspicions and hostile preparations it involves, must 
continue to play into the hands of those reactionary forces 
within each State that are opposed to this process of better 


monadism of 


community 


makes more 





adjustment. The forms and spirit of justice within each 
nation can only advance along with the forms and spirit 
of an organized society of nations. 


THE END OF AN EXPERIMENT. 


“Woman's Effort : A Chronicle of British Women’s Fifty 
Years’ Struggle for Citizenship (1865-1914)." By A. Ef. 
METCALFE. With an Introduction by LAURENCE HousMAN. 
(Oxford : Blackwell. 3s. 6d. net.) 





In the story of human evolution, a hundred years is not a 
long time. In the past, millenniums have been occupied in 
the formation and disappearance of a single human custoin. 
It is noteworthy, therefore, that a period of a little more 
than a century should suffice for the trial and abandonment 
of the experiment of government by male democracy. 

Of course, the process has not gone on simultaneously 
in all countries. France, the initiator of full manhood 
suffrage, still excludes women from any participation in 
political life ; in the United States, the South and East still 
lag behind the progressive West; Britain, cautious and 
illogical, goes forward, as before, only one step at a time; 
but great Russia, the latest convert to democratic principles, 
takes for granted the failure of the partial experiment, and 
comes at a bound into line with Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, Norway, Finland, and Denmark, 
are accounted equal citizens with mei. 

All this the historians of the future will no doubt duly 
record. But what they, being themselves lookers-on in life 
rather than actors, may be inclined to pass over in silence 
is the living human ferment which has brought these 
changes into being. It is well, therefore, that, while the 
facts are still fresh in the memory, a book should be 
published setting forth in detail the overt events of the 
agitation, from which readers with insight will be able to 
form some idea of the depth of passion that existed in the 
men and women who took part. 

Miss Metcalfe writes solely of the British agitation 
and British women are still waiting for even the partial 
enfranchisement which the New Reform Bill, when carried, 
is to confer. But in writing of Britain, she is nevertheless 
writing the most important chapter of the successful world- 
struggle for sex equality; for in the critical years (1906- 
1913), Britain was by universal admission the 
centre’’ of the suffrage movement. Alike from the Pacific 
shores of America, where the women of Washington won 
the first of the modern victories in the United States, from 
Victoria in Australia, from Norway, and from Denmark, the 
tribute was always wholeheartedly given by the womeni’s 
leaders to the British women:—“ It was your courage and 
devotion which inspired us; it was the discussion aroused 
by your agitation which created the atmosphere in which 
it was possible for us to win our way.” 


where women 


* storin- 


The movement for securing votes for women commenced 
at once with the enfranchisement of men, for Mary 
Wollstonecraft, in her spirited writings, coupled the rights 
of woman with the rights of man at the French Revolution. 
Miss Metcalfe, being essentially practical, does not attempt 
to go back to these, but starts frankly with the British 
Reform Bill of 1832, and comes rapidly up to 1867, and the 
first petition to Parliament, organized and presented by John 
Stuart Mill. Then follow the seventeen years of strenuous 
and growing effort, when large public meetings were held 
all over the country, and M.P.s in numbers 
pledged themselves to vote for the enfranchisement of 
women. But when victory seemed almost within the 
women’s grasp, they were frustrated by the great Gladstone. 
who, in 1884, not only opposed their demand himself, but 
induced 104 professing friends to go with him and other 
opponents into the hostile lobby. Following on this 
betrayal, the House of Commons for many years played a 
systematized and peculiarly mean game with women. 
Candidates at elections, in order to secure the assistance 
of women workers, were encouraged to give pledges to them, 
on the distinct understanding that, whichever side were 
returned to power, a way would be found of voiding these 
pledges without literally breaking them. Many women, dis- 
gusted with this experience of political morality, drifted off 
into non-political activities; the stalwarts, however, 
federated themselves into the National Union of Women’s 


increasing 
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Suffrage Societies, and got together a monster petition, of a 
quarter of a million signatures. But Parliament was 
obdurate, contemptuous, and flippant; and twenty years 
passed away with no advance, save the granting to women, 
in 1888, of the right to elect, but not to be elected, to local 
bodies. 

Then a new generation of women took up the running, 
and infused fresh vigor into the movement. The first 
sign of this was the introduction of what was then called 
“militancy,” in 1905. From this point onward, down to the 
outbreak of the war, Miss Metcalfe tells in detail the story 
of the agitation. Very wisely, she does not attempt to 
prove theories, or apportion praise or blame ; she chronicles 
events, and lets them speak for themselves. She tells of 
how women were thrown out of Sir Edward Grey’s meeting 
in Manchester for refusing to sit down until he had answered 
their question. She tells of the importunate waiting on 
the doorstep of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and the 
subsequent deputation received by him, representative of all 
the suffrage societies., She tells of the successive “ raids” 
on Parliament. She describes the processions through 
London and the great towns, organized, sometimes by the 
“constitutional, sometimes by the “militant,’’ societies, 
and sometimes by both acting together. She follows the 
fortunes of the various Suffrage Bills in the House of 
Commons. She discusses the by-election policies of the 
different societies. She traces the stages of militancy and 
the methods of coercion adopted by the Government to meet 
it. 

The thoughtful reader who brings an unbiassed mind to 
the perusal of her pages will probably come to some 
unexpected conclusions. In the first place, he will discover 
that under the one word “ militancy ’’ have been included at 
different times a number of totally dissimilar things, such, 
for instance, as (a) an unusual but perfectly law-abiding 
political attitude at by-elections ; (b) deliberate non-violent 
breaches of the law; (c) the hunger-strike in prison—the 
supreme limit of passive resistance ; (d) persistent annoyance 
of Cabinet Ministers by interruptions at meetings and other- 
wise ; (e) minor and major injury to property ; and (f) direct 
violence to the person. He will learn that at one time there 
were something like a score of law-abiding and a score of 
militant societies, each having a distinct policy. If he is 
wise, therefore, he will hesitate to pronounce a judgment 
on “militancy” based on one meaning of the word, and 
transfer it by analogy to a sense totally different. But the 
real fact of the matter is that his judgment, however formed, 
will be, after all, only the view of one person, subsequent 
to the event, whereas a quarter of a million women during 
the event all formed their own views, and acted in 
accordance with them, thus contributing their quota to the 
whole. It is barren to lay down “oughts’’ in history and 
to attempt to reconstruct it with people acting differently, 
for men and women are what they are, and their actions 
are the sum total of their outlook on life. 

The second great fact which will impress the reader will 
be the intense earnestness, the self-sacrifice, the unweary- 
ing patience of the women in every section of the movement. 
He will be made conscious afresh of the enormous price that 
must be paid for liberty, and he will be heartened and 
uplifted by the realization that in every generation there 
are found men and women ready to pay this price. He will 
be astonished at the obtuse resistance offered by the Govern- 
ment, and the callous indifference of the mass of the 
progressive and kindly public. He will only understand this 
by appreciating that of all forms of birth, the birth of a new 
idea is fraught with the greatest difficulty. 

Lastly, he will wonder what is to be the outcome of it 
all. Looking back on the hundred years that have gone, he 
will note their characteristics, and ask how far there is any 
connection between these and the conditions of male 
democracy, under which they existed. As to the future, he 
will ask whether the Cecils are right who say, “ by all means 
vive the women the vote if they want it; but it makes no 
difference, for it is only a pretty toy’’? Or is there in the 
enfranchisement of women a great hope for humanity—a 
hope that we are done with the ugly subjection of human 
life to “interests” and material wealth, and that in the 
future, children and women and men will be able to live 
more nearly in accord with their true destiny ? 

F. W. Petnick Lawrence. 
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By Lord DuNSANY. (Fisher 
Ir you pass beyond the further edge of China, following the 
tangent of the globe instead of the curve of the ocean towards 
America, you may come to the land of Dunsany. Before 
they went irrevocably down the River of Silence in their 
golden galleons, that country was ruled by great and little 
gods, themselves subject to Fate and Chance and to Time, 
their own lean hound, before whose hungry baying they at 
last fled. Men lived there between the mountains and the 
great deserts, not wholly unlike ourselves, and, ignorant that 
they were playthings for the gods, built themselves renowned 
cities—Perdéndaris and Golnuz and Nen. There in little 
gardens at the desert’s edge, while their elders smoked 
tollub in their pipes, they danced to the clinking kalipac or 
softly blew the zootibar, save some more adventurous than 
their fellows, who climbed the red mountains that look on 
the sea, and went out to fulfil an unimagined destiny. If 
they know you at Victoria Station, you may buy tickets for 
that country. If you fail there, you had better fall back on 
the nearest respectable bookseller, and purchasing the precise 
narratives of its discoverer and Baedeker, you will live for 
a space in the light that falls in those regions, broken 
gleams of which will illumine with strange radiance your 
own trite paths. 

In his earliest books Lord Dunsany lived close to the 
gods. His fancy moved freely in cosmic spaces and gave 
prodigal birth to theoganies. Great dream-landscapes were 
built up by a powerful and exact imagination, in which, if 
his men and women are dwarfed and seem to lack humanity, 
it is because of the vast encompassing loneliness and the 
great dooms which oppress them. Later, a new realism 
enters his work; the elf-path which leads him to his old 
playing-fields starts from Piccadilly or Bond Street, and a 
grotesque humanity of burglars or seafaring men is intro- 
duced to make still more fantastic the play of fancy. So 
did Turner make his distant horizons more ethereal by the 
old brown tree, solidly planted in the foreground. With the 
staging at the Abbey Theatre, in 1909, of ‘‘ The Glittering 
Gate ”’ he made his first appearance as a dramatist, and as 
a playwright comes a step nearer reality. Less directly 
concerned with the business of the gods, in ‘‘ Five Plays ”’ 
(1914), they remain a menacing background, and their 
laughter is heard in cruel commentary from the wings. 
The action is bathed in irony, wherein the conflicting 
delusions of his stage-puppets cancel each other to dis- 
astrous nothingness. From the petty accidents and 
inadequate springs out of which he loves to organize his 
catastrophes, destiny works havoc upon cities and dynasties. 
He escapes the charge of cruelty at the risk of his characters 
seeming something less than men. They are only slightly 
individualized, because the conflict is not between man and 
man, or between man and the tragic consequences of some 
inflection or infraction of the moral law, but between man 
and an unintelligible fate. His courtiers are pliant, vain, 
and jealous ; his women are fixed on mean admirations, with 
a surface fickleness which masks their settled purpose ; his 
prophets betray gods who are not divine ; everywhere we are 
amid fragments of a disintegrated consciousness, but 
fragments which reveal themselves in startling significant 
phrases, making a wonder of familiar things, or disengaging 
a profound satire, wider-winged than the scope of the action. 
And always there is the glory of his figured, semi-biblical 
speech, which maintains itself at the poetic level of his 
prose romances without losing a whit of intensity and 
dramatic energy. In imperfect illustration, one may extract 
the following fantasia on a Wordsworth theme from “‘ The 
Tents of the Arabs,’’ one of the four plays that make up 
the present volume. 

“ BEL-NARB: Cities are beautiful things. 

** AooB: I think they are loveliest a little after 
when night falls off from the houses. They draw it 
from them slowly, and let it fall like a cloak and stand 
quite naked in their beauty to shine in some broad river, 
and the light comes up and kisses them on the forehead. 
I think they are loveliest then. The voices of men and 
women begin to arise in the streets, scarce audible, one by 
one, till a slow, loud murmur arises and all the voices are 
one. I often think the city speaks to me then; she says in 
that voice of hers: ‘Aoob, Aoob, who one of these days 


dawn 
away 


shall die, I am not earthly, I have been always, I shall 
not die.’ 
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EPLACEMENT, in the kitchen 
R of to-day, of the old-fashioned 
coal range by the up-to-date Gas 
Cooker is admittedly a question for the 
housewife and the cook. The former is 
alive to the advantage of a fuel that is 
as economical as it is efficient—the latter 
to the comfort, convenience, and (above 
all) cleanliness of Gas—an ever-ready 
source of heat which can be regulated 
to a nicety, requires no watching, and 
creates neither dirt nor labour. 


But the master of the house, the 
household, the community at large—one 
and all are interested in the substitution 
of gaseous for solid fuel. The installa- 
tion of a Gas Cooker is a big step in the 


right direction . . . it does not go far 
enough. 


The Gas Water- Heater supplements 
the Gas Cooker in one important respect 
—the provision of an ample supply of 
hot water for the bath, lavatory basin, 
sink, and all domestic purposes, at any 
moment, day or night, independently 
of the servants, and without the least 
trouble to anyone. 


The Gas Incinerator supplements it 
in another—and completes a three-fold 
installation which connotes the last word 
in domestic economy, efficiency, and 
hygiene. The Incinerator effectually 
diposes of vefuse, that prolific breeding- 
ground of flies—a hotbed of disease 
which these infection-carriers distribute 
far and wide. Inexpensive to instal 
and economical in working, it reduces 
kitchen and garden refuse, wet or dry, to 
a harmless ash, which may then safely 
be deposited in the dustbin to await 
removal. 


Cooker, Water- Heater,and Incinerator 
all consume just so much as is necessary 
and no move-—provided only that the 
gas is turned off so soon as cooking, water- 
heating, or “ cremation” is accomplished. 

Any information on the domestic 
uses of Gas will be freely furnished 
by the Secretary of the British 


Commercial Gas Association, 47, 


Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 7 
T 37? 
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“ BEL-NARB: I do not think that cities are loveliest 
at dawn. We can see dawn in the desert any day. I think 
they are loveliest just when the sun is set, and a dusk 
steals aloug the narrower streets, a dusk that is not of the 
night yet not of the day, a kind of mystery in which we can 
see cloaked figures, and yet not quite discern whose figures 
they be. And just when it would be dark, and out in the 
desert there would be nothing to see but a black horizon 
and a black sky on top of it, just when the swinging lanterns 
are lighted up, and lights come out in windows one by one, 
and all the colors of the raiment change. Then a woman, 
perhaps, will slip from a little door and go away up the 
street into the night, and a man, perhaps, will steal by with 
a dagger for some old quarrel’s sake. . . .” 


The combination of wit and imagination, reality and 
the most extravagant fantasy, is the distinctive quality of 
Lord Dunsany’s later work, and in particular of his two 
If none of the “ Plays of Gods and Men” 
surpass the imaginative reach and dramatic effect of the 

Gods of the Mountain,”’ 
pieces in miniature. 


books of plays. 


there are still here two master- 
In “The Queen’s Enemies” he has 
notable success in characterization, 
dwelling with loving malice upon his delicate queen of the 
Sixth Dynasty, who cannot bear to have enemies. Her 
exquisite sensibility thrills to every motion of fear, and 
recoils from the least shadow of violence; her vanity must 
have its full meed of compliment from the victims whom she 
cajoles and entertains, until at the end with her fan she 
bids let in the Nile-water upon those abused princes and 
gentlemen. In “The Night at the Inn” the supernatural 
is intruded with every satisfactory circumstance of dramatic 
horror. 


achieved his most 


It should have a terrifying success on any stage. 

Three merchant sailors and a dilapidated gentleman, 
all that is left of a party of six who have stolen the great 
ruby eye of an idol, have fallen back from Hull on a lonely 
inn which the gentleman adventurer considers retired enough 
wherein to settle accounts with three nigger priests with 
gold spots on their foreheads who have dogged them to Eng- 
land. The foreseeing gentleman has provided for every- 
thing, and on the inexorable and expected arrival of the 
heathen has them knived, one by one. They are celebrating 
their delivery and their secure possession of the jewel when 
stony steps are heard without, and to their staring horror 
the hideous blind and groping. 
Blind and groping it gropes its way to the ruby on the table, 
picks it up, screws it into its forehead, and moves off. An 
outlandish accent is heard ‘Meestaire William 
Able Seaman,” and Bill rises and walks out. A 
His colleague, Jacob Smith, goes to the 
window and falls back sickly, and one by one the doomed 
party follow Bill at the call of the obscene idol, till Meestaire 
Arnold Everett Scott-Fortescue, late Esquire, Able Seaman, 
exits to the fate he did not foresee. 

These four plays were written between 1910 and 1913, 
and have been performed with brilliant success in New 


vreen-jade idol enters, 


calling 
Jones, 


moan is heard 


York. The author is careful in a prefatory note to antici- 
pate any suggestion from idle persons that they were 
written during the period of his military duties. He fears. 


perhaps, like Landor’s Pericles, that in a soldier, no less 
than in a politician, a verse is an ostracism. Surely the 
literary output of many gallant soldiers during the war 
should have convinced him that such a fear is groundless. 





The GAeck in the City. 





For the 
war, the City bankers have taken overt action against the 


first time since the commencement of the 


policy of the Government. They have asked, in spite of 
the War Cabinet's decision to the contrary, that warnings 
shall be given in future of German air raids on London. 
interpret City 
The working classes in the East End are said to 


In this matter, I believe, they correctly 
opinion. 
be greatly exasperated, and the City magnates are anxious 
to be on the popular side. They do not at all like the 
reports from the House of Commons as to the attitude of 


the Government towards the defence of London. Nor is it 


surprising that City men should feel that the Thames is 
more important than the Tigris. 


The successes of the 





Russians have been an agreeable surprise. But the news 
from Flanders on Wednesday afternoon, following on Stock 
we had captured Ostend, was a 
Silver has been 
fresh records. Otherwise, there is not much of importance 
in the Money Market. 
has again begun to depreciate, and there are reports of 
Stock Exchange depression in Berlin, probably in connec 
Consols and gilt-edged 


Kxchange reports that 


bitter disappointment. rising again to 


The German mark, after a recovery, 


tion with the political crisis there. 

securities have been fairly’ steady. 
Tue Rist in Brewery STOCKS. 

During the past week or two, there has been a marked 

the prices of The 

removal of apprehensions of any immediate action on the 


improvement in brewery securities. 
part of the Government in the direction of State purchase 
has been followed by a demand for stock, and as this is at 
present scarce, the smallest inquiry is sufficient to cause 
Concessions in regard to output 
The following table 
shows how prices have risen since the beginning of June, 


a marking-up of prices. 
have also helped the bull movement. 


and yields at latest prices :— 


Prices of 1917 Price Price Present 
Name Jan. to June W Junel, July 10, Rise Yield 
Highest. Lowest 1917. 1917 £s.d 
Allsopp (Samuel) 4% p.c. 
Deb. Red 39 284 284 40 114 41 5 0 
Barclay, Perkins 10 p.c 
Cum. Pref. (£4).. mo 1 21-32 1? 33 2 1013 3 
Bent’s Ordinary (£10) 23 2 1-16 21-16 35-16 1} 15 2 0 
Colchester Brewery (£5) 2 1} 1} 2 2 1210 0 
Hoare & Co. (£10) 43 33 3} 44 14 13 6 9 
Mitchells & Bulters (£1) 2 1 9-16 111-16 1% 3-16 8 0 0 
Threlfall’s Brewery (£1) 15-32 1 1 1 5-32 5-32 812 9 
Watney, Combe, Reid 
Pref. Ord. Stock 364 193 26 36 10 619 0 
Watney, Combe, Reid 
Def. Ord. Stock os, ae 11 15 32 17 nil 
Worthington & Co. 4 
p.c. Deb 754 69 693 72 ee tds 6 5 0 


Barclay Perkins Preference shares rose smartly on the 
announcement that a 10 per cent. dividend would be paid 
The 


most active brewery securities during the past week or so 


for 1916-17, as against nothing for the previous year. 


have been Watney, Combe & Reid Preferred Ordinary and 
Deferred Ordinary Stocks. Investors who are interested in 
bear in mind that the full effect of the 


latest drastic restrictions has not yet been shown in the 


this market must 


reports of brewery companies ; whether they will cause any 
reduction in profits and dividends it is not possible to say. 
Nor must the possibility of State Purchase later on be lost 
sight of. 

Bank DiviDENDs. 

Most of the interim dividends have now been announced, 
and the only change, as compared with those declared in 
the middle of 1916 is that of the Union Bank of Manchester, 
which pays at the rate of £1 per share, or 18 2-11 per cent. 
per annum, less income tax, as against 125 per cent. per 
annum. free of income tax (equivalent to 16 2-3 per cent., 
absorbed the 


year This bank recently 


Halifax and District Permanent Banking Co. 


less tax) a 


a 
ago. 


Losiros OILFIELDs. 


A year ago the report presented by Lobitos Oilfields, 
Ltd., was the best in the company’s history, and although 
the dividend for 1916 was reduced from 15 to 10 per cent., 
the report for the year shows that results were more satis- 
factory than would be gathered from the dividend announce- 
nent. profits amounted to £156,100 (of which 
£109,600 was from oil, and £62,800 from steamers), as com- 
pared with £178,000 for 1915, and with the exception of 
that year and of 1913, were the highest ever earned. Owing, 
however, to heavy taxation charges, net profit only amounted 
to £48,600, as compared with £80,600. Depreciation and 
other allowances took £62,600, as against £67,200, and after 
paying the dividend and transferring £15,000 to reserve, the 
balance forward was increased from £32,400 to £35,100. 
Production for the year amounted to 87,200 tons, as com- 


pared with 88,600 tons in 1915. 


Gross 


LUCcELLUM. 





